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THE INVITATION. 


Under my window, O blue-winged 
swallow, 

Build you your nest where the eaves 
hang low; 

Spring is here, and the Summer will 
follow, 

With June’s mild warmth and the July 
glow. 


Here you may rest you—in peace,— 
and breed you 

A feathered flock who will fly afar— 

Ships to the clouds, when you circling 
speed you 

Down to the South, where the warm 
days are. 


Come ... for my window is high and 
lonely: 

Woo your mate ‘neath the sheltering 
eaves; 


None shall whisper your secret, only 
The clambering vine, with its screening 
leaves. 


Swallow—swallow—why seek you for 
other 

Nook? Here build where you've sung 
and wooed: 

Blue-winged lover,—soft. 
mother,— 

Build you your home for your cher- 
ished brood. 


feathered 


Marie von Vorst. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 
SONNET. 
Princes, that would not have their 


names forgot, 
Build marble monuments, and raise on 
high 
Their images, 
are not, 

Shall still out-face the changes of the 
sky. 

But Beauty, from 
Time’s power 

Smiling at all our kingdoms frail and 
proud, 

Unfolds her 
flower 

And casts her shadew on a melting 
cloud. 

One strain of music whispered by her 
breath, \ 


when themselves 


that, 


her home beyond 


likeness in a meadow 
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More than the boasts of sculptured his- 
tories, 

Can bear our souls beyond -the thought 
of Death 

And teach us we are children of the 
skies, 

Children of those lost Heavens, un- 
seen so long, 

But still remembered when we hear 
their song. 

A. C.-B. 
The Speaker. 


THE SEA-CAPTAIN. 


I am in love with the sea, but I do not 
trust her yet; 

The tall ships she has slain are ill to 
forget: 

Their sails were white in the morning, 
their masts were split by noon; 

The sun has seen them perish, and 
the stars, and the moon. 


As a man loves a woman, so I love the 
sea, 

And even as my desire of her is her 
desire of me: 

When we meet after parting, we put 
away regret, 

Like lover joined with 
do not trust her yet. 


lover; but I 


For fierce she is, and strange, and her 
love is kin to hate; 

She must slay whom she desires; she 
will draw me soon or late 
Down into darkness and silence, the 

place of drowned men, 
Having her arms about me. 

shall trust her then. 
Gerald Gould. 


And I 


The Spectator. 
HAPPINESS. 


People say those flowers are rare, 
yrowjng in the garden there! 
Yet they are not half so sweet 
As the flowers at my feet: 
Must I ever seek to find 
What I long for in my mind? 
Is it not with me alway 
In the flowers I throw away? 
Kate Perugini. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 
























It would be difficult to point out in 
the history of the world three years 
more momentous than those which 
have run their course since November 
1901, when the first “A, B, C” article 
appeared in the National Review.’ 
Those who were responsible for it 
urged upon their countrymen the neces- 
sity of carefully considering the in- 
ternational situation with a view to 
framing a definite scheme of Foreign 
Policy. At that time Great Britain 
was engaged in the South African 
War, in which many Continental ob- 
servers expected and hoped to see her 
worsted. That exasperating struggle 
revealed once more to the world in an 
impressive manner the steadfast char- 
acter of the British race. It made 
plain that whatever the shortcomings 
of a small section of the upper classes, 
and however much fanaticism might 
have darkened the intelligence of cer- 
tain narrow-minded but prominent 
politicians, the heart of the nation beat 
as sound and true as it did a century 
ago. English endurance always pro- 
foundly impressed Napoleon. He con- 
sidered it one of the main causes of 
our power. Towards the close of his 
life at St. Helena he continually in- 
sisted that if the French character 
were as solid as the British it would 
have been impossible to dethrone him, 
for he might have lost the Battle of 
Waterloo without losing a vote in the 
Legislature or a soldier from his ranks. 

During the war in South Africa ten- 
tative efforts were made to form a 
coalition against this country, but the 
temper of the nation and the strength 
of the British Navy paralyzed the 
malignity of the statesmen and rulers 
engaged in those sinister intrigues. 
The history of those cabals has not yet 
1 The Living Age, Dec. 14, 1901. 
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been entirely revealed, though it is 
clearly hinted in the impartial and 
authoritative pages of the Times His- 
tory of the South African War, and suffi- 
cient is known to bring home to the 
mind of this nation the necessity of 
carefully considering her international 
position. Since the first of these “A, 
B, C” artieles appeared, England has 
learnt to appreciate the natural an- 
tagonism of Germany. That country, 
since the formation of the new Empire 
in 1871, has been gradually trans- 
formed from an agricultural into an 
industrial community, and is becoming 
therefore increasingly dependent on 
foreign food and foreign raw materials 
for the expansion and development of 
the nation. An ever-increasing vol- 
ume of her trade is sea-borne. The 
realization of this fact is one of the 
reasons why Germany desires to ac- 
quire command of the North Sea. So 
long as she is without that supremacy 
she cannot embark on any scheme of 
“Welt-Politik” involving war without 
some consideration for the wishes and 
interests of Great Britain. It is ob- 
vious that, as things now stand, war 
between the two countries, unless it 
opened with a sudden and successful 
raid by Germany on England, would 
be followed almost immediately by the 
disappearance of the German flag from 
the ocean. Germany not unnaturally 
wishes to emancipate herself from 
such a condition of things. If we were 
Germans, we also should have a 
similar desire. England, on the other 
hand, cannot possibly give up her 
domination of the North Sea, and at 
the sanie time preserve more than a 
shadow of independence. It is not too 
much to say that, if she lost the 
sovereignty of that sea, her very ex- 
istence would be threatened. This is 
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a fateful situation. “Tragedy,” said 
Hegel, “is not the conflict between 
Right and Wrong. but between Right 
and Right.” However much we may 
moan and groan, war is ultimately cer- 
tain to break out between Germany and 
England, unless Germany gives up her 
attempt to acquire naval supremacy, 
or unless the old spirit of the English 
nation passes away. 

Besides the spirit of rivalry engen- 
dered by the question of supremacy in 
the North Sea, there has been for 
many years a literary and scientific 
propaganda carried on in Germany 
against this country. Even well-in- 
formed people here have failed to 
realize the feelings, both of hatred and 
contempt for Great Britain, which have 
been created and fostered in the minds 
of Germans. The leading prophet of 
this movement was Treitschke, who 
has been styled by one eminent Ger- 
man “The supreme educator of the 
nation,” and by another “The fiery 
heraid of the new Empire.” This dis- 
tinguished man devoted his vast learn- 
ing, his great gift of rhetoric, his com- 
mand of withering ridicule and bitter 
invective to make England odious. No 
prose writer of the nineteenth century 
in any nation has had so prefound an 
influence on his own people. His 
works are read with diligent fervor 
from one end of Germany to the other. 
There is hardly an instructor of youth 
whose opinions are not largely formed 
by them and who does not iook up, as 
a Dominican to Thomas Aquinas, to 
the Master whose very last message to 
the German people was an exhortation 
to labor unceasingly to overthrow 
British naval supremacy and reduce 
England to the position of a de- 
pendency of Germany. 

When we surveyed the situation in 
the year 1901, we urged that the true 
policy of England was to reconcile, if 
possible, the interests of Russia and 
Japan in the Far East. and at the 
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same time to endeavor to come to 
a comprehensive understanding with 
Russia. We have reason to believe 
that the suggestions we then put for- 
ward would have been accepted by 
Japan, and that the nation which has 
since become our ally would have been 
practically content with a recognition 
by Russia and England of her claim to 
an exclusive sphere of influence in 
Korea. This, followed by some small 
consequential concessions by Russia 
to Japan, would have avoided the 
present war which has been so disas- 
trous to the Empire of the Tsar. His 
Government, acting under German ad- 
vice and dominated by sinister in- 
fluences at St. Petersburg. instead of 
following the counsel of England, 
chose to adopt a policy of adventure in 
the Far East. This decision and its 
results have completely altered the in- 
ternational situation. We contended 
in November 1901 that the keystone of 
British policy in the Far East must 
be a friendly understanding and co- 
operation with Japan. Within a few 
months we were able to note with sat- 
isfaction the conclusion of an alliance 
which we said at the time was the 
most momentous event that had taken 
place in history for some centuries. 
The consequence of Russian obstinacy, 
prejudice and ignorance has been the 
war with Japan. The consequence of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has been 
that none of the Powers have been 
able to interfere, as they were burning 
to do, in that conflict to the detriment 
of the Island Empire. The result of 
the struggle has been the appearance 
in the world of a new first-class Power, 
formidable by sea and land, and still 
more formidable in its possession of 
an ennobling code of ethics, and of a 
public spirit which recalls the greatest 
days of England or Rome. The in- 
telligence and bravery of our allies 
have not been greater than _ their 
humanity and self-control. We note, 
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with the liveliest satisfaction, that the 
leaders of all sections of political opin- 
ion in this country are now agreed as 
to the value of the Japanese Alliance, 
not merely in the interests of each 
Empire, but in the higher interests of 
civilization. The fact is of supreme 
importance, for it must strengthen the 
confidence of the Japanese nation in 
the English people, and in the con- 
tinuity of English policy. We take it 
for granted, therefore, that England 
will not permit, in any circumstances, 
the coercion of Japan, such as took 
place at the time of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki; and we earnestly trust 
that the alliance will be made more 
definite, more comprehensive, and 
closer. 

We have now to consider the present 
European situation. In this connec- 
tion the first question which meets us 
is that of our relations with France. 
It should be made quite clear that we 
have no desire to interfere in any way 
with her Continental relations. It is 
a matter for her entirely to consider 
how far she has profited by her alliance 
with Russia, and whether the milliards 
which she has lent to that Empire have 
been judiciously employed in the policy 
of adventure on the other side of Asia. 
The weakening of Russia in Europe in 
consequence of the war in the Far 
East must, one would think, give 
pause to France and Frenchmen. No 
doubt the Kaiser at Berlin will en- 
deavor to make the most of the situa- 
tion. fie has shown marked civility 
and courtesy to the mission sent by 
I'rance on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Crown Prince. At the same 
time he has used pressure in Paris and 
veiled threats to force France into a 
line of conduct which would lead to a 
practical repudiation of any desire to 
recover her lost provinces. The public 
expression of that repudiation would 
be a State reception and popular ova- 
tion of the Kaiser in Paris, which is 
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believed to be an object very near his 
heart at the present time. Whether 
this consummation is to be devoutly 
wished by Frenchmen, and whether 
Wilhelm II. will attain his ends, is not 
for us to consider. Whatever the 
French may think most conducive to 
their own interests will not prevent 
England, in the present condition of 
Europe, from adhering steadfastly to 
a liberal interpretation in the interests 
of France of those recently concluded 
Anglo-French arrangements which pro- 
duced the Entente. England could 
give no clearer indication of her policy 
than the categorical refusal which Mr. 
Lowther handed on June 8 to Ben 
Sliman, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Morocco, to take part in the con- 
ference proposed at the instigation of 
Germany to interfere with French in- 
terests in Morocco. 

We hold that friendly relations be- 
tween England and France are for the 
advantage of both countries and to be 
desired in the interests of civilization. 
France would be secure from wanton 
attack by her aggressive eastern neigh- 
bor, for it seems inconceivable that 
Germany would attack France if the 
latter country could rely on England. 
As we have continuously pointed out, 
Germany depends more and more 
every day on the sea for her food- 
supplies, and a war with England 
would disorganize her trade to an ex- 
tent that would alarmingly increase 
the present discontent. England only 
desires the neutrality of France, 
should we be engaged in war with 
Germany. There are, however, impor- 
tant questions to be settled regarding 
European nations, whose existence is 
of the highest moment to progress and 
culture, and whose disappearance as 
independent Powers would be finally 
fatal to French influence in Europe. 
When the problems connected with 
these questions press for solution, 
England would desire to co-operate 
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with France in the adjustment of the 
balance of power on the Continent and 
the preservation of such European 
liberty as still remains. It can hardly 
be denied, however, that the resigna- 
tion of M. Delcassé is an event whick 
may have far-reaching consequences. 
In considering the situation, we are 
forcibly reminded of the retirement of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys in 1866. That 
statesman was driven from office 
mainly in consequence of the timidity 
of Napoleon III. and some of his 
trusted counsellors. The French Min- 
isters who have allowed M. Delcassé to 
go could, presumably, give as excuse 
for their conduct many good and pru- 
dent reasons. La Vallette and Rouher 
had, no doubt, many good and prudent 
reasons for opposing the policy of 
Drouyn de Lhuys after Sadowa. 
Sedan was the outcome of these good 
and prudent reasons. The resignation 
of M. Delcassé was announced at the 
same time as the elevation of Count 
Biilow to the rank of prince. It is, 
perhaps, a mere coincidence that these 
events should have taken place simul- 
taneously. However that may be, it 
is sure and certain that a subtle con- 
nection existed between them. Ger- 
many has always in her foreign policy 
endeavored to guide the opinion and 
influence the sentiment of other na- 
tions, and on more than one occasion 
the Foreign Office in Berlin has suc- 
ceeded in procuring the retirement of 
Ministers of foreign countries. It will 
astonish some persons to learn that 
there are serious grounds for believing. 
though the story is not accepted by 
ail the contributors to this paper, that 
even in this proud country of England, 
so jealous of foreign interference, Bis- 
marck, on one occasion, aided uncon- 
sciously by the English press. and by 
a persistent series of misrepresenta- 
tions, was not without influence in the 
overthrow of a Ministry. He was 


anxious, in 1885, to drive the late Lord 
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Granville from the Foreign Office. His 
efforts, owing to the pusillanimity of 
Mr. Gladstone, were successful. His 
persistent hostility to Lord Granville 
induced Mr. Gladstone and his tremb- 
ling colleagues in the inner circle of 
the Cabinet to welcome that defeat in 
the House of Commons in 1885, which 
enabled them to escape from the 
responsibilities of Government. For 
years past the intrigues against M. 
Delcassé have been guided by German 
diplomacy. During the seven years 
that he was at the Quai d’Orsay he 
contrived, to a large extent, to regain 
for his country the position in the 
world to which she is entitled. The 
eardinal doctrine of his policy was to 
emancipate France from the intoler- 
able situation in which she had been 
placed by the events of 1870. In order 
to do this, he struck out a bold and 
original line, and his action was a 
striking contrast to the timidity and 
subserviency of some of his immediate 
predecessors in office. 

Jules Ferry had thought it wise and 
dignified to enter into a limited under- 
standing with Bismarck with a view 
to paralyzing British action in Africa. 
Hanoteaux had joined with Russia and 
Germany in an active combination for 
the purpose of depriving Japan of the 
fruits of her victories over China. 
Neither of these lines of action was 
really thought out, or was for the in- 
terests of France; and the foreign 
policy of that country generally, ever 
since the fall of the Duc de Broglie 
till the time when M. Deleassé became 
responsible for it, had been marked by 
timid confusion of thought. It was in 
striking contrast to that of Germany, 
which was remarkable for its consist- 
ent methods. and for the intelligent 
adaptation of the policy, and adherence 
to the traditions of Frederick the 
Great. It would be an incalculable 
misfortune if the result of M. Del- 
cassé’s fall was to be followed by the 
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relapse of French foreign policy into 
the groove out of which he lifted it. 

In considering our relations with 
foreign Powers, it is of prime im- 
portance that we should keep con- 
stantly in view the intimate connection 
between policy and strategy. This 
connection does not appear to be un- 
derstood by our statesmen, otherwise 
it would have been impossible for one 


of their number to declare some few | 


years ago, that in given conditions, 
policy and strategy could not be har- 
monized, a statement which was re- 
ceived from one end of Europe to the 
other with a roar of mocking laughter. 
It was pointed out that, in Germany, 
it would be impossible for any one to 
make such a speech, and afterwards 
to remain an hour in office, and that 
if this country adopted such a doctrine, 
a reasonable scheme of foreign policy 
could not be framed. and England 
would be doomed, at a time perhaps 
not remote, to inevitable and, per- 
haps, irretrievable disaster. Lord Lans- 
downe has succeeded. at all events for 
a time, in making the relations be- 
tween France and England cordial; 
but it not, however, appear to 
have occurred to the enthusiastic 
persons who expressed so much de- 
light at the “Entente Cordiale,” that 
alliances and understandings between 
nations are worth absolutely nothing, 
and may even increase friction be- 
tween them, unless, if necessary, both 
parties are prepared to appeal to arms 
on behalf of common interests. The 
British Navy is, we have every reason 
to believe. both as regards the material 
of war and the spirit that animates 
officers and men, in a condition to 
undertake any task it may be called 
upon to perform. For that reason our 


does 


alliance is valuable to Japan, and the 
services which England has been in a 
position to render to the Island Em- 
pire have beer great, and are freely 
acknowledged. 


But if there is to be 
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a really thoroughly good understand- 
ing with France the British Navy alone 
is hardly sufficient to aid France in 
case of German attack. In the long 
run, no doubt, the pressure of the sea 
power of England would, as we have 
said before, be fatal to Germany. But, 
before that pressure could be felt to 
the necessary extent, France might be 
invaded and the German Army before 
Paris. The plain English of that mat- 
ter is, that besides maintaining the 
Navy in its present condition England 
must possess a highly efficient and 
adequate Army which should be rela- 
tively as powerful an instrument of 
war as the army which Wellington 
commanded in the South of France in 
1814 and to which he bade farewell at 
Bordeaux. He used afterwards to say 
that it was composed of soldiers with 
whom he “could go anywhere and do 
anything.” and whose absence in the 
fever-stricken swamps of Louisiana he 
bitterly regretted the next year at 
Waterloo. England must have a force 
of this kind if she is to play a part in 
the society of European nations. If 
she allows her statesmen to play with 
this question, or if she shrinks from 
the sacrifices necessary, no well- 
informed person in Europe doubts that 
she will have to face a coalition into 
which Germany will force other na- 
tions against her. Although no doubt 
she would face such a combination 
with her old spirit, it is manifest that 
no effort should be spared to prevent 
its formation. The pressing want, 
therefore, of England is the reorganiza- 
tion of the Army and the acquisition 
of a military position at least equal to 
that she possessed when, on June 21, 
1813, Wellington won his brilliant vic- 
tory at Vittoria. Vittoria was the com- 
plement of Trafalgar. 

In the questions which must come 
before Europe at a time not remote, 
the interests of England are of varying 


degrees of importance. At first sight 
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her material interests might not seem 
to be seriously involved in the main- 
tenance of Swiss independence. We 
venture to think, however, that a great 
and ancient nation which has upheld 
for centuries the sacred principle of 
individual liberty should not regard 
with unconcern the disappearance on 
the Continent of the country which is, 
on the whole, most identified with that 
principle. Then again, the preserva- 
tion of the Dual Monarchy is of vital 
importance to civiiization. All English- 
men naturally sympathize with the 
jealous pride with which Hungarians 
regard their ancient constitutional 
kingdom. We should all, moreover, 
rejoice if the claims and legitimate 
aspirations of the Bohemian people 
should be satisfied. Many of us think 
that the Hungarian and Bohemian 
difficulties might be got over, and the 
reasonable desires of those nation- 
alities met by reforms in the Constitu- 


tion of the whole Austrian Empire, 
which would satisfy the various 
rationalities, while maintaining the 


1. city of all the Dominions of the 
l.ouse of Hapsburg. If. however, a 
disruption should take place, the duty 
of England is to throw her weight on 
the side of liberty, and her interest 
should drive her to insist that, if the 
standard of the House of Hapsburg 
be lowered at Trieste, that essentially 
Italian town should in future form 
part of the kingdom of Italy. 

The event which took place the other 
day in the Seandinavian  penisula 
also calls for serious observation. All 
careful observers have noticed for sev- 
eral past the persistent and 
vehement efforts which have _ been 
made by the Kaiser to obtain personal 
popularity and influence in Norway. 
Whether the revolution which has re- 
cently taken place in that country has 
been influenced by foreign aid or coun- 
sel is a matter which it will be difficult 


years 


The selection 


to prove for the present. 
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of a king for the Norwegian crown is 
likely to give rise to jealousies of 


various kinds. One solution of the 
difficulty, already put forward by 
dubious influences in Norway, would 
be te establish a Norwegian Republic 
under the protection of Kaiser Wil- 
helm II.; but however much his In- 
perial Majesty might appreciate hav- 
ing the refusal of such an offer, it is 
doubtful whether he would be pre- 
pared to accept it. He is well con- 
tent with the weakening of Scandina- 
via caused by the present rupture, 
which probably annuls the joint Anglo- 
French guarantee of the dominions of 
Sweden and Norway. This is a sub- 
ject demanding the most serious con- 
sideration in this country, for the 
Kaiser certainly has his eye on the 
splendid and, to England, menacing 
harbors on the Atlantic coast of Nor- 
way. 

The danger threatening this country 
by the practical absorption of Holland 
into the German Empire is so obvious 
as to require little notice. The posses- 
sion of that country by Germany 
would be so dangerous a menace to 
us that few who have studied the 
question will deny that this country 
ought to resist it at all costs. The 
methods used for the destruction of 
Dutch independence will be difficult to 
meet. The first proposal which has 
been already made is that there should 
be a Postal Union between Germany 
and Holland; this to be followed in due 
course by a Customs Union; and finally 
by a Naval Convention. 

The question is how England is to 
pursue a European policy which will 
promote the cause of civilization and 
progress and be likewise in harmony 
with her own interests. Manifestly, 
the obvious road to follow is one which 
would lead to alliances with various 
Powers. England, it cannot be too 
often insisted upon, stands in a _ pe- 
culiarly advantageous position among 
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the nations of Europe. She alone de- 
sires no aggrandizement on the Con- 
tinent. Moreover, no English states- 
man now wishes to increase the 
territory of the Empire in any part of 
the world. Foreign nations would, 
therefore, naturally, apart from every 
other consideration, be drawn towards 
a Power from which none of them had 
to fear encroachments on their terri- 
tory. On the other hand, it is perfectly 
clear that Continental nations will not 
commit themselves to firm engage- 
ments with a country like England 
unless they perceive that she, on her 
side, is able and willing to maintain 
any arrangement entered into, not 
merely by diplomatic methods or earn- 
est expostulations, but by blood and 
iron. This brings us back again to 
the question of the Army, the recon- 
struction of which is now the root- 
problem which England has to solve. 
Our history demonstrates that an army 
is absolutely necessary to drive home 
the blow of the Navy. The duty of all 
Englishmen who feel this point is to 
spare no pains to convince their fellow 
subjects of its importance. It is the 
condition precedent to a comprehensive 
foreign policy, to which all parties in 
the State would assent. 

While. however, we advocate the ad- 
visability of alliances, between Great 
Britain and the progressive Powers of 

The National Review. 
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Europe, we do not wish to be under- 
stood as unduly anxious for such 
alliances. We should be prepared to 
enter into them on suitable terms for 
practical ends and for the realization 
of ideals beneficial to the world at 
large. We are especially desirous to 
remain on cordial terms with France, 
and we hesitate to believe she will 
combine with Germany in an attempt 
to wrest from us the sovereignty of the 
seas. It would not be to France's ad- 
vantage that the trident should. pass 
into the keeping of Germany, and 
therefore we might fairly expect her to 
adopt a neutral attitude in the un- 
happy event of a conflict between our- 
selves and that Power. 

Everything, at the present moment, 
points to coming disturbance in 
Europe. The future of England de- 
pends upon the energy with which she 
uses the interval to prepare for the 
threatening storm. Her naval position 
is for the moment as great as it was 
the day after Trafalgar. Energy, fore- 
thought, and public spirit are only re- 
quired to create an army suitable for 
her needs. If that work be accom- 
plished, and her statesmen pay due 
attention to the forces at work in 
European nations, she may look for- 
ward to a career in this century as 
brilliant as any in her history. 

A, B, C. de. 
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Lives of various persons stand out 
in our memory, either from the intrin- 
sic interest of their own individual 
character and personality, from the art 
of their biographer (vide Life of John 
Sterling by Carlyle), or because of the 
more famous actors on this world’s 
stage amid whom it may have been 
their lot to play a part, albeit a minor 
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one. Anne Boleyn remains a figure 
prominent on our historical canvas 
principally because of her influence, di- 
rect and indirect, on some of the great 
Englishmen of her short day—Henry 
the Eighth, Wolsey, More, Wyatt, 
Fisher, Cranmer, and others. 

Papers and correspondence concern- 
ing her are even now often coming 
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newly to light from English and Con- 
tinental archives and depositories; origi- 


nal documents containing her name 
linked with scandal or politics can be 
seen in most of the great European li- 
braries; from the Vatican, where repose 
the famous love-letters of Henry the 
Eighth, downwards. Those epistles 
were stolen from Anne in 1528 and 
sent to Rome, probably by Wolsey, 
though much suspicion also fell upon 
the Roman legate, Cardinal Campeggio. 

Sir Thomas Boleyn, afterwards Vis- 
count Rochford and Earl of Wiltshire, 
was the father of many children, of 
whom only three lived to grow up, the 
majority dying in infancy, as was only 
too usual in those days of unhealthy 
conditions of life, always ensuring an 
enormous amount of infant mortality. 
Perhaps Sir Thomas did not break his 
heart over the loss of his children, as 
in a letter to Thomas Cromwell he does 
not seem to have over-much welcomed 
their coming. “The truth is,” he 
writes, “that when I married my wife, 
I had but 50l. to live on for me and 
my wife, so long as my father lived, 
and yet she brought me forth every 
year a child.” In spite, however, of 
this lamented inconsiderateness on the 
part of his wife, after her death, in 
1512, in childbirth, Sir Thomas did not 
hesitate to marry again, and chose as 
his second wife a Norfolk woman of 
humble birth, who, unhappily, was of a 
certain notoriety, as scandal had con- 
nected her name with that of the King. 
His first wife, the mother of Anne, had 
beep Lady Elizabeth Howard, daugh- 
ter of the renowned Ear] of Surrey, 
afterwards Duke of Norfolk. 

There is a slight uncertainty about 
the childhood of Anne Boleyn both as 
to dates and history, hers being much 
mixed up with those of her sister Mary. 
Anne was probably born in 1501, but 
some historians put it as late as 1507. 
There is also a confusion as to which 
of the two girls accompanied the sister 
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of Henry the Eighth, the Princess 
Mary, to France on the occasion of her 
marriage to Louis the Twelfth, the 
princess who soon after as a young 
widow made the romantic love-match 
with Charles Brandon, Duke of Suf- 
folk. Mary Boleyn was probably the 
maid of honor, and Anne’s first visit 
may have taken place in 1519, when 
her father was sent as ambassador to 
Francis the First. From many con- 
temporary accounts Anne seems to 
have been very fascinating. Chateau- 
briand, one of the French courtiers, 
speaks of her as having a great talent 
for poetry, and “‘when she sung, like a 
second Orpheus she would have made 
bears and wolves attentive. She like 
wise danced the English dances, leaping 
and jumping with infinite grace and 
agility. Moreover, she invented many 
new figures and steps, which are yet 
known by her name, or by those of the 
gallant partners with whom she danced 
them. She was well skilled in all 
games fashionable. Besides singing 
like a syren accompanying herself on 
the lute, she harped better than King 
David!” This enthusiastic admirer 
goes on to dilate on Anne’s good taste 
in dress, her gracefulness, &¢. From 
being maid of honor to the Queen of 
Francis the First, Anne went in the 
same capacity to his sister Marguerite, 
Duchesse d’Alencon, and returned to 
England in 1522 to take a place in the 
household of Katherine of Aragon. 
She there seemed to have set all fash- 
ions in dress, constantly devising new 
modes, and being imitated by all the 
Court beauties and well-dressed women, 

Before entering on her new post she 
wrote thus to the King: “Sir,—It be- 
longs only to the august mind of a 
great King to whom Nature has given 
a heart full of generosity towards the 
sex, to repay by favors so extraordi- 
nary, an artless and short conversation 
with a girl. Inexhaustible as is the 
treasury of your Majesty’s bounties I 
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pray you to consider that it cannot be 
sufficient to your generosity for if you 
recompense so slight a conversation by 
gifts so great, what will you be able 
to do for those who are ready to con- 
secrate their entire obedience to your 
desires? How great soever may be the 
bounties I have received, the joy I feel 
in being loved by the King whom I 
adore, and to whom I would with pleas- 
ure make a sacrifice of my heart, if 
fortune had rendered it worthy of be- 
ing offered to him, will ever be infi- 
nitely greater. The warrant of maid of 
honor to the Queen induces me to think 
that your Majesty has some regard for 
me since it gives me the means of see- 
ing you oftener, and of assuring you by 
my own lips (which I shall do on the 
first opportunity) that I am Your Maj- 
esty’s very obliged and very obedient 
servant without any reserve, ' 
“Anne Boleyn.”’* 


Anne Boleyn was a clever woman, 
and nowhere did she show her clever- 
ness more than in her letters. In the 
“artless and short” conversation, or at 
other times, she must have taken the 
King’s measure, and known that no 
adulation or flattery addressed to him- 
self could have seemed to him unrea- 
sonable or absurd! At the English 
Court she had naturally many adwmir- 
ers, and the one she favored was Lord 
Percy, eldest son of the Duke of North- 
umberland: he was attached to the 
household of Cardinal Wolsey, who 
kept up almost regal state. In his ela- 
tion and happiness, unconscious of any 
difficulties, young Percy proudly pro- 
claimed his engagement to Anne, and 
the news soon reached the King’s ears. 
He admired her, and jealousy, though 
probably at first only that of a dog in 
the manger, and not with any idea then 
of possible marriage, made him send 
in haste for Wolsey, and secretly direct 
him by any means to at once stop the 


1 Retranslated from Leli’s Italian version. 
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affair. The Cardinal accordingly did 
so, and so effectually that very shortly 
afterwards Percy was hurried into a 
marriage with Lady Mary Talbot, 
whick had been une affaire arrangée 
for some time between their two fa- 
thers, the Duke of Northumberland 
and the Earl of Shrewsbury. Anne 
was dismissed from Court and sent to 
Hever Castle, in Kent, the home where 
she had spent most of her childhood, 
and where her father and his second 
wife chiefly resided in preference to 
their other place, Blickling Hall, in 
Norfolk. Wolsey had done the King’s 
business so well that no suspicion of 
the real wrecker of their happiness oc- 
curred to either of the young lovers, 
and the whole force of their hatred 
was directed against the Cardinal, 
though at the time they were helpless 
to revenge themselves; but their wrath 
was stored up to take fatal effect in 
future days. 

Henry the Eighth allowed a little 
time to elapse for Anne’s wounded 
feelings to recover, and then he paid 
an unexpected visit to Hever; but, 
either from feelings of indignation at 
having been dismissed so summarily 
from Court or from her father’s not 
wishing her name as well as her sis- 
ter’s to be spoken of as the object of 
the King’s gallantry, the fair Anne did 
not appear, but kept to her room under 
the plea of indisposition. 

In 1525 the King bestowed the title 
of Viscount Rochford on Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, at the same time making him 
Treasurer of the Royal Household. 
Anne may have become conscious of 
the King’s preference for her by these 
favors to her family, and certainly his 
letters soon after can have left no 
doubt about itin her mind. From about 
this period she seems to have turned 
from disappointed love to plans of such 
joy as ambition finds. 

It is conjectured that some of Henry 
the Eighth’s letters written to Hever 
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belong to this time, though, being un- 
dated, and the replies not being known, 
it is difficult to place them. Anne 
seems to have held out for some time 


-from returning to Court, perhaps to en- 


hance her value! This appears to be 
one of the earliest epistles:—“To my 
Mistress.—As the time seems very long 
since I heard from you, or concerning 
your health, the great love I have for 
you has constrained me to send this 
bearer to be better informed both of 
your health and pleasure, particularly 
because since my last parting with you 
1 have been told that you have entirely 
changed the mind in which I left you, 
and that you neither mean to come to 
Court with your mother, nor in any 
other way; which report, if true, I can- 
not enough marvel at, being persuaded 
in my own mind that I have never 
committed any offence against you; 
and it seems hard in return for the 
great love I bear you to be kept at a 
distance from the person and presence 
of the woman in the world that I value 
the most: and if you love me with as 
much affection as I hope you do, I am 
sure the distance of our two persons 
would be equally irksome to you, though 
this does not belong so much to the 
mistress as to the servant. Consider 
well, my mistress, how greatly your 
absence afflicts me. I hope it is not 
your will that it should be so; but if 
I heard for certain that you yourself 
desired it, I could but mourn my ill- 
fortune, and strive by degrees to abate 
of my great folly. And so for lack of 
time I make an end of this rude letter, 
beseeching you to give the bearer cre- 
dence in all he will tell you from me. 
Written by the hand of your entire 
servant, H. R.” 

Anne’s replies probably were hardly 
satisfactory to her royal admirer, to 
judge from the following:—"By revolv- 
ing in my mind the contents of your 
last letters, I have put myself into 
great agony, not knowing how to inter- 
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pret them, whether to my disadvantage 
as I understand some others or not. 
I beseech you earnestly to let me 
know your real mind as to the love 
between us two. It is needful for me 
to obtain this answer of you, having 
been for a whole year wounded with 
the dart of love, and not yet assured 
whether I shall succeed in finding a 
place in your heart and affection. This 
uncertainty has hindered me of late 
from declaring you my mistress, lest 
it should prove that you only entertain 
for me an ordinary regard. But if you 
please to do the duty of a true and 
loyal mistress, and to give up yourself 
heart and person to me, who will be, 
as I have been, your most loyal servant 
(if your rigor does not forbid me), I 
promise you that not only the name 
shall be given you, but also that I will 
take you for my mistress, casting off 
all others that are in competition with 
you out of my thoughts and affections 
and serving you only. I beg you to 
give an entire answer to this my rude 
letter, that I may know on what and 
how far I may depend. But if it does 
not please you to answer me in writing, 
let me know some place where I may 
have it by word of mouth, and I will 
go thither with all my heart. No more 
for fear of tiring you. Written by the 
hand of him who would willingly re- 
main yours, H. Rex.” 

Anne returned to Court in 1527, re- 
ceived presents of jewelry from the 
King, and listened to his proffers of 
love, which she pretended at first to re- 
fuse, and when he protested he should 
still hope, proudly answered, “I under- 
stand not, most mighty King, how you 
should retain hope. Your wife I cannot 
be, both in respect of mine own un- 
worthiness and also because you have 
a Queen already. Your mistress I will 
not be.’’? 

The question of divorce had been in 
Henry’s mind some years before, when 
2Sloane. MS. No. 2495. 
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it had seemed unlikely that any child 
of Katherine’s should live beyond baby- 
hood; that plea could not now be given, 
as the little Princess Mary was ten 
years old, and was a fairly strong 
child; so he would have to seek other 
reasons, and he pondered whether it 
might serve the end ke had in view 
were he to assume penitence for hav- 
ing married his dead brother’s widow. 
In times to come he found excuses for 
divorce more easily by accusing his 
wives than by blaming himself, but he 
was now only starting on his course, 
and evolved a more regular system 
gradually of suspicion, accusation, and 
execution to follow upon satiety. Had 
he lived to the age of eighty, instead of 
dying at fifty-six, he would possibly 
have found himself beyond the need of 
excuses. His subjects would have be- 
come used to the spectacle of one wife 
in quick succession to another: the 
courtiers, through fear, and from hope 
of preferment, would still have ad- 
hered to him, and only occasionally 
would any woman have pleaded, like 
Christiana of Denmark, that she had 
but one neck, and so must refuse to 
marry him. The inherent love of 
speculation in a thoughtless woman 
and the belief she has in the power of 
her own charms to keep an admirer’s 
love lead to many a marriage of which 
the most casual observer could proph- 
esy truly only an unhappy result. Aune 
Boleyn had gained a great ascendency 
over the King, not merely by her 
beauty—contemporaries declare that 
her sister far surpassed her in looks— 
but by fascination of manner and her 
power of sparkling repartee. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the poet, the friend of 
her childhood, and the unsuccessful 
lover of later days, wrote “a descrip- 
tion of such a one as he would love”: 


A face that should content me won- 
drous wel 
Should not be faire, but lovely to be- 
holde. 
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Of lively loke all griefe for to repel 
With right good grace so would I 
that it should 


Speake without word, such wordes as 
none can tel. 
Her tresse also should be of crisped 


gold, 

With wit, and these perchance I might 
be tride 

And knit again with knot that should 
not slide. 


When Wyatt first saw Anne on her 
return from France it is recorded he 
was “holden and surprized with the 
sight of her bewtie, but much more 
with her wittie and graceful speach.” 

It was one of the chief charms that 
the great Sir Thomas More had in his 
sovereign’s eyes that he was a lively 
conversationalist and quick at witty re- 
torts. Henry in his earlier manhood, 
before he became a sensual egotist, was 
partially able to perceive some of the 
beauties of More’s character, but he 
appreciated much more keenly the vi- 
vacious flashes of his talk and jest; it 
was likewise the esprit and verve of 
Anne’s gay speeches that attracted 
him, more especially in contrast to the 
stately gravity of his Spanish wife. 
Also it had been a vexation in early 
married life that Katherine did not 
care for riding, and would not follow 
the hawk or hounds with him, and it 
was specially in all forms of out-door 
exercise that Anne excelled. 

Wyatt’s admiration aroused Henry’s 
jealousy, and a curious little passage at 
arms took place between them, The 
King had a ring belonging to Anne 
which he openly wore upon his little 
finger, and a few days after he had 
possessed himself of it he was playing 
at bowls with several of his Court, 
among them Sir Thomas Wyatt. Henry 
rolled his bow] and claimed that it was 
nearest the jack, but the others said 
with his Grace’s leave they thought 
otherwise. He, however, pointed his 
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finger with the ring on towards the 
bowls, and said, with a glance full of 
meaning, “Wyatt, I tell thee it is mine.” 
Wyatt, perceiving what was intended, 
paused a little, and the King repeated 
his words. “If it may like your Maj- 
esty to give me leave to measure it, 
I hope it will be mine,” said Wyatt; 
and taking from his neck a lace which 
he had playfully stolen from Anne a 
short time before, and which Henry in- 
stantly recognized, he stocped to meas- 
ure the distances. The King pushed 
aside the bowl] in a passion, and say- 
ing loudly, “It may be so, but then | 
am deceived,” he broke up the game 
and went away in search of the hero- 
ine of this dispute, who found means to 
calm his discontent and satisfy him of 
her truth. 

Anne’s second stay at Court was of 
short duration, as in June 1528 the 
sweating sickness broke out and at- 
tacked numbers of people in London— 
about 40,000—one case in twenty prov- 
ing fatal. It first appeared at Court 
among Anne’s ladies, and she was sent 
for safety to Hever; but she carried 
the infection with her, and both she 
and her brother, Lord Rochford, fell 
dangerously ill, though under the care 
of the royal physician they both re- 
covered. Henry meantime, in a deadly 
fright, began partially to amend his 
ways. 


When the de’il was sick, &c. 


He would hold no communication 
with any strangers; he joined the 
Queen in devotional exercises, con- 
fessing every day (one would imagine 
that might have taken up a good deal 
of time!) and receiving the Holy Com- 
munion every Sunday. His esteem for 
Wolsey seemed to revive, and he 
again treated him in a friendly man- 
ner, forgetting his anger at the Cardi- 
nal’s not forwarding his plans for 
Anne. He insisted on having daily 
bulletins of Wolsey’s health sent him. 
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This course of conduct and Anne’s ab- 
sence made Wolsey and some others 
dare to hope the King might abandon 
his project of the divorce. Had they 
known of the letters sent to Hever 
they would have seen how illusory 
were those hopes. 

The following letter was sent on 
hearing of her illness, when the King 
also despatched his own physician, Dr. 
Butts, to see her:—“‘The most displeas- 
ing news that could occur came to me 
suddenly at night. On three accounts 
I must lament it. One to hear of the 
illness of my mistress, whom I esteem 
more than all the world, and whose 
health I desire as I do my own, I 
would willingly bear half of what you 
suffer to cure you. The second from 
the fear that I shall have to endure 
my wearisome absence much longer, 
which has hitherto given me all the 
vexation that was possible. The third, 
because my physician, in whom I have 
most confidence, is absent at the very 
time when he could have given me the 
greatest pleasure. But I hope by him 
and his means, to obtain one of my 
chief joys on earth, that is, the cure 
of my mistress. Yet from the want of 
him, I send you my second and hope 
that he will soon make you well. I 
shall then love him more than ever. 
I beseech you to be guided by his ad- 
vice in your illness. By your doing 
this, I hope soon to see you again, 
which will be to me a greater comfort 
than all the precious jewels in the 
world. Written by that secretary who 
is, and for ever will be, your loyal and 
most assured servant, H.R.” 

The letters from Henry to Anne in 
existence are seventeen in number, 
nine written in French and eight in 
English. The signatures are various, 
H.R., H. Rex, and two of the epistles 
have a fanciful device, with a heart 
drawn in the centre, inclosing the let- 
ters A.B. with, on one side, “H.R. 
autre,” and on the other “ne cherche,”’ 
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signifying H. R. seeks A. B. and no 
other. Another letter has the heart 
with A. B. below the signature H. R.* 

The absence of dates makes it diffi- 
cult to arrange the letters in order, but 
the following was probably written in 
1527 during a short absence of Anne’s 
from Court:—“Mine own Sweet Heart, 
this shall be to advertize you of the 
great loneness that I find since your 
departing, for I assure you methinketh 
the time longer since your departing 
now last than I was wont to do a 
whole fortnight. I think your kindness 
and my fervency of love causeth it, for 
otherwise I would not have thought it 
possible, that for so little a while it 
should have grieved me. But now that 
I am coming towards you, methinketh 
my pains be half relieved, and also I 
am right well comforted, insomuch that 
my book maketh substantially for my 
In token whereof i have spent 
above four hours this day upon it, 
which hath caused me to write the 
shorter letter to you at this time, be- 
cause of some pain in my head.” 

“My book” was a treatise Henry was 
composing to show the illegality of his 
marriage with Katherine, in hopes of 
vetting the Papal sanction either to 
declare the marriage null and void, or 
to give permission for a divorce. 

To persuade Wolsey to think with 
them Anne Boleyn and Henry wrote a 
joint letter from Hever to the Cardinal 
after Anne had recovered from her ill- 
ness. 

“My Lord, In my most humble wise 
that my heart can think, I desire you 
to pardon me that I am so bold to 
trouble you with my simple and rude 
writing, esteeming it to proceed from 
her that is much desirous to know that 
your Grace does well, as I perceive by 
this bearer that you do, the which I 


matter. 


3On a panel in Hever Castle is a similar 
design, supposed to have been cut by Henry 
. himself; above it is added, by another hand, 
an axe. 
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pray God long to continue, as I am 
most bound to pray, for I do know 
the great pains and troubles that you 
have taken for me both night and day 
is never to be recompensed on my part 
but alonely [only] in loving you next 
to the King’s grace above all creatures 
living. And I do not doubt but the 
daily proof of my deeds shall mani- 
festly declare and affirm the same 
writing to be true, and I do trust you 
think the same. My Lord, I do assure 
you I do long to hear from you news of 
the legate, for I do hope (an’ they come 
from you) they shall be very good, and 
I am sure you desire it as much as I 
and more, an’ it were possible, as I 
know it is not, and thus remaining in 
a steadfast hope, I make an end of my 
letter. Written with the hand of her 
that is most bound to be.’’* 

P.S. (by King Henry). “The writer 
of this letter would not cease till she 
had caused me likewise to set my hand, 
desiring you, though it be short, to 
take it in good part. I ensure you that 
there is neither of us but greatly de- 
sireth to see you, and are joyous to 
hear that you have escaped this plague 
so well, trusting the fury thereof to be 
passed, especially with them _ that 
keepeth good diet, as I trust you do. 
The not hearing of the legate’s arrival 
in France, causeth us somewhat to 
muse, notwithstanding we trust by 
your diligence and vigilancy (with the 
assistance of Almighty God) shortly to 
be eased out of that trouble. No more 
to you at this time, but that I pray 
God send you as good health and 
prosperity as the writer would. By 
your loving sovereign and friend, H.R.” 

Henry employed Wolsey as his agent 
to secure Suffolk House, which he pre- 
sented to Anne: it was contiguous to 
the Cardinal’s own splendid palace, 
York House, now known as Whitehall, 
which the King then borrowed for him- 


‘This letter has no signature. 
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self, and liked so well that he never 
returned it either to Wolsey or to the 
See of York! He wrote to Anne re 
Suffolk House:—“Darling! as touching 
a lodging for you, we have gotten one 
by my lord Cardinal’s means, the like 
whereof could not have been found 
hereabouts, for all causes, as this 
bearer shall more show you. As touch- 
ing our other affairs I assure you there 
can be no more done, or more diligence 
used, nor all manner of dangers, bet- 
ter both foreseen and provided for, so 
that I trust it shall be hereafter to both 
our comforts, the specialities whereof 
were both too long to be written, and 
hardly by messenger to be declared. 
Wherefore till you repair hither, I keep 
something in store, trusting it shall 
not be long. For I have caused my 
lord, your father, to make his provision 
with speed.” 

By this and the following letter 
Henry seems to have had a desire for 
secrecy, which apparently was not 
shared by Anne. 

“Darling, I heartily commend me to 
you, ascertaining you that I am a lit- 
tle perplexed with such things as your 
brother shall on my part declare unto 
you, to whom I pray you will give full 
credit, for it were too long to write. 
In my last letters I writ to you that I 
trusted shortly to see you; this is bet- 
ter known in London than anything 
that is about me, whereof I not a little 
marvel, but lack of discreet handling 
must needs be the cause. No more to 
you at this time, but that I trust 
shortly our meeting shall not depend 
upon other men’s light handling, but 
upon your own. 

“Writ with the hand of him that 
longs to be yours, H. R.” 

When Anne was established in Suf- 
folk House, holding her levée every 
day, being treated with honors almost 
like a Queen, she felt assured of the di- 
vorce some time taking place, and she 
began to show her long hidden hatred 
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of the Cardinal. She incited Henry to 
treat him with contempt, and gradually 
to strip him of-riches and power. Wol- 
sey knew that all which was most 
cruel in his treatment was from her 
influence, and he spoke of her bitterly 
as the “nightcrow who had the ear of 
the King,” and as his “enemy who 
never slept but studied and continually 
imagined both sleeping and waking his 
utter destruction.” 

Her letters when she felt assured 
of her position are indeed a contrast to 
the almost servile tone she had before 
adopted. The “little heart that knows 
not how to forgive,” the unfeeling vin- 
dictiveness of a mean spirit over the 
sight of a fallen enemy, are portrayed 
in these lines: 

“My Lord, Though you are a man of 
great understanding you cannot avoid 
being censured by everybody for hav- 
ing drawn on yourself the hatred of a 
King who had raised you to the high- 
est degree to which the greatest ambi- 
tion of a man seeking his fortune can 
acquire. I cannot comprehend, and the 
King still less, how your reverend lord- 
ship, after having allured us by so 
many fine promises about divorce, can 
have repented of your purpose, and 
how you could have done what you 
have in order to hinder the consummu- 
tion of it. What then is your mode of 
proceeding? You quarrelled with the 
Queen to favor me at the time when I 
was less advanced in the King’s good 
graces; and after having therein given 
me the strongest marks of your af- 
fection, your lordship abandons my in- 
terests to embrace those of the Queen. 
I acknowledge that I have put much 
confidence in your professions and 
promises, in which I find myself de- 
ceived. 

“But for the future I shall rely on 
nothing but the protection of Heaven 
and the love of my dear King, which 
alone will be able to set right again 
those plans which you have broken and 
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spoiled and to place me in that happy 
station which God wills, the King so 
much wishes, and which will be en- 
tirely to the advantage of the king- 
dom. The wrong you have done me 
has caused me much sorrow; but I feel 
infinitely more in seeing myself be- 
trayed by a man who pretended to en- 
ter into my interests only to discover 
the secrets of my heart. I acknowl- 
edge that, believing you sincere, I 
have been too precipitate in my con- 
fidence; it is this which has induced 
and still induces me to keep more mod- 
eration in avenging myself, not being 
able to forget that I have been your 
servant, 
“Anne Boleyn.” 


What words for the great prelate to 
read! To be spoken of by “Nan Bul- 
len,” a shallow, frivolous girl, as a 
man seeking his fortune! that he, the 
world-renowned statesman, should be 
informed by her that her plans were 
for the advancement of the kingdom! 
Above all to know that the King, his 
former friend, was now by her influ- 
ence his relentless enemy! He must 
indeed have felt he had now touched 
the highest point of all his greatness, 
and that the killing frost had come! 
He had not the pitying foresight of Sir 
Thomas More, who when his daughter, 
Margaret Roper, visited him in the 
Tower and spoke of Anne and her 
Court as continually dancing and sport- 
ing, replied, “Alas! Meg, alas! it pitieth 
me to think into what misery, poor 
soul! she will shortly come. These 
dances of hers will prove such dances 
that she will spurn our heads off like 
footballs, but it will not be long ere 
her head will dance the like dance.” 

Henry’s regard for his old Minister 
occasionally revived by fits and starts, 
and had it not been for Anne’s constant 
watchfulness to prevent interviews and 
to insinuate things against him, in 
which she was assisted by her father, 
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the Duke of Norfolk, and others of 
their party, he might have regained 
some of his old ascendency over the 
King. Anne, however, extorted a sol- 
emn promise in addition from Henry 
that he would never see him. At 
Christmas time (1529) news was 
brought to the Court that Wolsey was 
in a state of such ill-health that he was 
likely to die. Henry went so far as to 
express great concern and sent his 
physician, Dr. Butts, to ascertain his 
condition. When Butts returned the 
King said, “Have you seen yonder 
man?” “Yes, sir.” “How do you like 
him?’ “Sir,” said Dr. Butts, “if you will 
have him dead, I warrant you he will 
be dead within four days if he receive 
not comfort from you.” On this Henry 
sent him a ruby ring and asked Anne 
to send some token of friendship; so 
she took a tablet of gold which hung 
at her side and sent it with some 
kindly worded message by Dr. Butts. 
The nearly broken-hearted man revived 
for a time with fresh hopes. But his 
enemies, thinking that Esher, where he 
had taken refuge, was too near, now ‘ 
that the King appeared a little softened 
towards him, induced Henry to order 
him to move to his house at Cawood, 
near York. During the few months he 
spent there it is said he accomplished 
more for the practice of religion than 
perhaps he had ever done from the 
period of his ordination to that of his 
fall as statesman. He gave himself 
up almost wholly to spiritual matters; 
every Sunday and holyday he cele- 
brated Mass at some small village 
church. He lived simply and consorted 
on equal terms with many who had 
hardly dared to speak to him in the 
former times of his disdainful grand- 
eur. He attended the death-beds of 
many who had fever and other infec- 
tious diseases. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber this life of penitence was suddenly 
interrupted. The King had sent a 
party to arrest and to bring him south, 
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the party being in charge, by Anne's 
special desire, of the Duke of North- 
umberland, who, like herself, bore an 
undying hatred to the Cardinal for hin- 
dering their marriage six years before, 
and who now proceeded to do his of- 
tice with every species of insult, even 
ordering that the prisoner's legs were 
to be fastened to the stirrups of his 
mule, like those of a common criminal. 
Upwards of three thousand people as- 
sembled at Cawood to bid him farewell, 
and all along the country roads friends 
among both rich and poor came to kneel 
and beg his blessing. His health had 
been declining for a long time, and he 
was laboring under dropsy and general 
prostration. The enforced journey in 
wintry weather, added to other mis- 
eries, killed him. Arriving at the Ab- 
bey of Leicester one Saturday evening, 
he was met by the abbot and all the 
brotherhood, and had just strength to 
say, “Father Abbot, I am come to lay 
my bones among you.” 


An old man, broken with the storms of 


State, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among 
ye: 


Give him a little earth for charity! 


He died there on the Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

The fates of Wolsey and Anne Bo- 
leyn have points of similarity in their 
general features: both raised to an un- 
expected eminence and from compara- 
tive obscurity by the same hand; both 
degraded and pursued with unforgiv- 
ing dislike by the same mind; but there 
can be no other resemblance, except in 
fate, between the Cardinal, great in 
every way, and a woman like Anne, 
slight-natured, selfish, and vindictive. 
He was a man great in ambition, great 
in powers, great in worldliness, and, 
also, great in penitence; one who, 


though self-seeking to a large degree, 
was yet a faithful servant to his mas- 
ter, and a Minister who had his coun- 
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try’s good at heart. The only way in 
which Anne seemed able to view any- 
one was the manner in which he or she 
had behaved to _ herseif. Because 
Bishop Fisher had declared for Kath- 
erine of Aragon, Anne regarded him as 
one of her personal enemies to be got 
rid of, and after his execution on 
Tower Hill ordered his head to be 
brought to her to see “before it was 
spiked,” and after looking at it for 
some time she said, “And this is the 
head that has exclaimed against me? 
I think that it can never do me more 
harm now!” 

Anne could not in all cases, however, 
extinguish her conscience entirely; 
when the account of the execution of 
Sir Thomas More was brought to the 
King he looked at her and said, “Thou 
art the cause of this man’s death,” and 
then, leaving the game of cards they 
had been playing unfinished, he retired 
to his private room in great perturba- 
tion of spirit. Anne, feeling uneasy at 
his emotion, also rose, and wandered 
into the next room, where hung Hol- 
bein’s life-like presentment of the great 
Chancellor. She was suddenly seized 
with remorse and horror, and fancying 
his gaze was fixed on her reproach- 
fully, she flung the picture out of the 
window, exclaiming, “Oh, mercy! the 
man seems to be still alive. He is 
looking at me, he is looking at me!” 

Some of the Court party who were 
Wolsey’s enemies displayed their ela- 
tion on hearing of his death in the 
most excruciatingly bad taste. Lord 
Wiltshire gave a large entertainment, 
during which a play was acted, the 
principal figure in which was the late 
Cardinal going down to hell. The Duke 
of Norfolk was so much pleased with 
the acting and the subject that he had 
the play printed to give to all his 
friends! 

Anne attained the summit of her am- 
bition, but how little could she have 
felt happy or secure! Even within 
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three months after their marriage, 
when venturing to remonstrate with 
Henry on some real, or fancied, flirta- 
tion, he roughly told her to hold her 
tongue, and to keep her eyes shut to 
his unfaithfulness, as her betters had 
doue, ominously adding he could abase 
her yet more than he hatl raised her! 
She must have frequently seen what 
she did not like, and may have sus- 
pected more, bearing in mind how she 
and the King had arranged assigna- 
tions and spoken love in the very pres- 
ence of Katherine of Aragon, whose in- 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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jured feelings she could later fully real- 
ize. And yet with all the knowledge 
of the King’s inconstancy, with the 
self-consciousness of deserved evil, 
with all portents and omens of tragic 
ends to unhallowed love, how little 
could Anne have dreamed that within 
ten years® of writing passionate love- 
letters, and within three years of mar- 
riage, Henry should be listening impa- 
tiently for the sound of a gun, the sig- 
nal that the fatal axe had fallen, to 
sweep her out of a rival’s way. 
C. Fortescue Yonge. 





A STRANGE 


Last year, in the early spring, or 
rather towards the close of winter, I 
received a somewhat singular com- 
munication. The last of my pupils (I 
am a teacher of English) had gone 
home; the interminable series of ques- 
tions and answers according to the 
book of Ollendorff, or other “‘methods” 
equally interesting, had come to an 
end at last, and I was preparing for 
my daily after-supper walk round 
Cracow, before going to rest, when the 
door-bell rang, and the postman placed 
a letter in my hand. It was in a 
crabbed and shaky handwriting, quite 
unknown to me and ran as follows:— 


23 Wolska, 7th Feb. 1904. 

Sir—I chanced the other day to 
hear your name mentioned as a 
teacher of English in this town, and 
have managed to get your address. If 
you should happen to be a relative of 
Severin D———, who was my fellow- 
student at the University of Warsaw 
in 1831, and my companion through all 
that took place there that year and in 
1832, and who afterwards settled in 
England, I should be glad to know you. 
If not, please excuse me for troubling 
5 1527-1536. 





CONVERSION. 


I am a very old 
was my best 


you to no purpose. 
man, and Severin D 
friend.— Yours truly, 

Ladislaus Brontoski. 





A man considerably over fifty, who 
lost his father when only twelve years 
old, cannot, as a general rule, be ex- 
pected to remember much about him. 
Yet, although the feelings which mine 
instilled into me as a boy had long 
been dulled in that dreary struggle of 
every-day life, which forces even the 
son of the sternest Revolutionist to 
think less of freedom and more of 
bread, I could not read these lines 
without some emotion. For the writer 
had not mistaken: I was the only liv- 
ing descendant of Severin D 
The surname was a rare one in Poland; 
the Christian name was not common 
either; the details given answered to 
the facts of my father’s life. so far as 
I knew them. It was true that he had 
never mentioned Brontoski’s name to 
me; but then, he surely would never 
have told his life-story in such detail 
to a child. It had been, I knew, his 
proudest boast that he was one of the 
band of students who stormed the 
Warsaw Arsenal, and searched the 
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Palace to seize the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine; and I could not doubt that 
my father and the Severin D—— 
known to Brontoski were one and the 
same. 

“A very old man.” Surely. My 
father was twenty in 1831, and had he 
lived, would now be _ ninety-three. 
Brontoski could not be more than a 
couple of years younger. Very old, 
and possibly very poor. Thereupon 
came a thought which I must confess 
to my shame. Though not much past 
middle age (for my father did not 
settle down and marry in England un- 
til 1849), I am often tempted to give 
way to the meaner vices which old 
age, following on a life of hard work 
and scanty savings, brings along with 
it; and I found myself rather anx- 
iously wondering whether the letter, 
curt and dignified as it was, might not 
be merely the prelude to an appeal for 
money, which, if I went to see Bron- 
toski, it would be impossible to resist. 
True, Volska Street was the Faubourg 


St. Germain of Cracow; but that 
mneant only that the ransom, if ex- 
acted, would be heavier. However, 


the struggle between stinginess and 
curiosity, aided perhaps by some other 
feeling. ended to the advantage of the 
latter. Presently I was on my way to 
the address given, recalling as I went 
the few reminiscences of my childhood 
connected with my father, a Revolu- 
tionist of the old stamp and of grim 
humor; ready to lead a band of 
scythemen against a battery any day; 
partly anglicized in speech and manner, 
and yet in both strikingly distinct 
from the inhabitants of the tiny coun- 
try town on whose outskirts our cot- 
tage stood. Focussed on the mental 
screen, his image appeared, as I had 
so often seen him: smoking a long and 
undoubtedly English clay pipe, but 
drinking milkless tea at the same time 
out of a tumbler with a slice of lemon 
in it; assiduously reading the London 
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papers, but always the telegrams 
from Poland and Russia first, with 
many muttered commentaries and 
predictions of a rising that was 
close at hand. It came indeed as he 
had foretold, but in 1863, one month 
or a little more after he had made his 
submission tp the greatest of tyrants. 

It was my father’s greatest desire 
that I should one day follow in his 
footsteps. The thought was naturally 
pleasing to me too; and I listened with 
deep interest to all he told me, and 
used to gaze on his scarred hand—the 
scar was from a wound got in a fight 
at close quarters with a Russian offi- 
cer whom he killed—with a feeling of 
awe not unmixed with pride. This de- 
sire of his would often flash out on 
occasions when it was least expected; 
as when, for instance, on my coming 
home from school with a black eye one 
day, he checked my English mother's 
lamentations (who was not by any 
means of the Spartan breed) by saying, 
“It’s all right; let him give and take— 
fisticuffs now, wounds some day;” or 
as when, she having forbidden me to 
witness the killing of a pig at a neigh- 
bor’s farm, he removed the prohibition 
in these words: “Pig’s blood, Russian 
blood—it’s all the same; let him go.— 
he must learn not to flinch from the 
sight.” But this was not to be. I 
was yet a little boy when the insurrec- 
tion broke out; and all my life through 
I never had the chance of handling a 
rifle. 

An old woman, with very white hair 
and a look of mournful resignation, 
showed me into the flat where Bron- 
toski lived; and I saw at a glance 
round the sitting-room into which she 
ushered me that my apprehensions had 
been unfounded, and that Brontoski 
must be at least in easy circumstances. 
Several pictures by well-known paint- 
ers of patriotic subjects hung round 
the walls; the furniture, though not 
showy. was evidently of considerable 














worth; and there was a picturesque 
display of arms—crossed sabres, richly 
inlaid yataghans, and old carbines 
which no doubt had seen much service 
—artistically grouped on a_ ground 
of crimson-velvet hanging, with the 
Polish eagle above wrought in massive 
silver. As the old lady left me there, 
saying she must put things in order in 
Ladislaus’ room before she introduced 
me, I mechanically took up one of the 
many newspapers which lay on the 
table. To my surprise it was a num- 
ber of the “Czas” of 1863. I looked 
over the others,—some were older, but 
not a single one was of more recent 
date. 

Just then the door opened, and I was 
asked into the bedroom. I certainly 
was very deeply struck with the per- 
sonal appearance of my father’s old 
friend, although my powers of lan- 
guage and description may perhaps fail 
to convey my impression to the reader. 
He was lying on his bed, breathing 
heavily, and propped up with several 
pillows and cushions. As I have said, 
he must have been over ninety; yet his 
hair was still plentiful, and, in parts, 
at least, only a steely gray. His chin 
and cheeks were shaven; all his linen 
was spotlessly white; and there was 
about his person and belongings a cer- 
tain air of military order, and a neat- 
ness the want of which too often 
makes old age seem less venerable 
than it really is. In his youth he cer- 
tainly had been handsome, and there 
was also that in his face which told 
that he was a man not only of high 
breeding but of lofty mind and soul,— 
one possibly capable of strong passions 
and violent acts but never of anything 
mean or cruel. You saw that at a 
glance, but together with that you saw 
something else too, that called forth 
an impression so painful, it almost 


amounted to dislike, and was certainly 
very different from pity or commisera- 
tion. 


Hiis brows were contracted into 
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an everlasting frown; this gave him an 
extraordinary air of fierceness, in- 
tensified by the long droops of his 
great white moustache. His face was 
wrinkled into a pattern which showed 
plainly what passions had filled the 
man’s life: pride was visible there, 
scorn, revolt, and along with these the 
gloom of a terrible despair. One could 
tell, indeed, that their object was im- 
personal, for there was no trace of 
degrading selfishness in those lines. It 
was a noble despair, a lofty misery; 
but the misery and despair were there 
all the same, and the folds about his 
lips especially suggested unutterable 
bitterness. So did the eyes, which 
after one bright flash, as he welcomed 
me, resumed their former and usual 
expression—a fixed gaze of implacable 
resentment and defiance. Yet his 
words were at first commonplace 
enough. 

“So it was not a mistake?” he said. 
“You are indeed related to Severin?” 

“I am his eldest son,— the others are 
dead,” I answered. 

“His son! I cannot say how glad I 
am to see you,” he rejoined, stretching 
out his hand to grip mine; adding, 
after a pause, “I suppose I need not 
ask if he is yet living. for he was not 
with us in the late rising.” 

The late rising? It had been quelled 
almost half a century ago! 

“No,” I said; “he died a short time 
before. I was only a child then, but 
I remember perfectly well that he was 
determined and prepared to start for 
Poland at the first news of its out- 
break.” 

“Poor Severin!’ exclaimed Bron- 
toski. “But I must notsay that. Heis 
happier—far happier—to have died in 
hope, as he did. Do you know he held 
a candle to me whilst I looked under 
the furniture for the Grand Duke? 
Ah! the coward had taken refuge in 
his wife's bedroom, and of course no 
gentleman could follow him there. 
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Severin and I slept under the same 
tent on the eve of the battle of 
Grochow. Did he never tell you? Of 
course not; you were so young when 
he died. Well, and so you live here 
amongst Poles as an Englishman, and 
give them lessons of English? And 
all your life has been spent in what 
they call ‘peace’? But tell me, have 
you never felt what we feel—we of 
the old times?” 

“What you feel, sir,” I answered, “I 
have felt and feel even now, though 
much less intensely; that goes without 
saying. How could it be otherwise?’ 

“How indeed?” he returned gloomily. 
“Perhaps you too think of a possible 
reconciliation between the sons of the 
murderers and the new generation of 
Poles,” he added, with an obvious 
allusion to the new and very unpopular 
party of the “Ugodisci,” who, were it 
not for their high social position and 
their riches, might scarcely be called 
a party at all. 

“You forget. sir, to whose son you 
are speaking,” I answered hastily and 
in anger; for the very question sounded 
in my ears like a suspicion of treachery, 
and I lost sight for a moment of the 
consideration due to his age. My 
words, however, were very far indeed 
from offending him. 

“True.” he said, “I forgot that, and I 
ask your pardon. Come, let me em- 
brace you after the Polish fashion; it 
will do me good to embrace Severin’s 
bey—it will put new life into my blood. 
Though why should I think of life?’ 
he went on, sinking back on his pil- 
lows; “I have lived too long by more 
than forty years. But I am dying 
now,— I am dying. I know it and am 
glad to die!” 

“O my God! my God!” cried the old 
woman, who had been silent until then, 
and she burst into a flood of tears. 
These words, though to all appearance 
a very natural outbreak of grief on 
her part, affected Brontoski in a most 
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extraordinary and sinister way. He 
suddenly drew himseif up in bed, bis 
eyes flashing, his whole body quivering 
with intense anger. 

“Vanda, how dare you!” he cried. 
“How often have I told you that name 
Was never to be uttered in my hearing! 
Leave the room at once. Go!” he said, 
pointing to the door. 

She went out, sobbing like a scolded 
child, whilst I looked on in amazement. 
Brontoski. controlling himself with an 
effort, turned towards me. 

“I owe you some explanation of this 
disagreeable little scene,” he remarked, 
attempting to smile; “and besides, if 
you and I are to be friends, it is 
well we should understand each other 
thoroughly. If you will look round 
this room you will notice that there are 
no religious pictures or emblems of 
any sort here. Nor are there any in 
the next room either.” 

I remembered I had seen none, and 
said so. 

“There are none in any of my apart- 
ments. So long as I live there shall be 
none; and I intend to be taken to my 
grave without any religious rites what- 
soever. Since our late unfortunate ris- 
ing, I have made up my mind entirely 
on that point. Either there is no Ruler 
of the world at all (which, I think, is 
far more probable). or, if there is one, 
He has taken sides against us, and up- 
holds that monster of iniquity, the 
Russian Empire. Our enemies have 
crushed us, and He—if He exists—not 
only has allowed us to be crushed. not 
only has not punished them, but has 
made them flourish. They have perse- 
cuted the Church that is ours and was 
mine; He has made them prosper in all 
they have done. All their wars have 
been successfully waged; cowardly 
Europe cringes before them, and even 
your England is not without fear. 
Well, with all this and the memory of 
what I have seen and gone through 
branded in my mind, this is what I 




















say: If there is an Almighty Being, He 
is unjust. If just, He might well let 
us be struck down, for we have de- 
served it; but He would most certainly 
visit our oppressors, whose guilt is far 
greater than ours ever was—and of 
this I am as sure as that the lamp here 
is burning—with a punishment far 
more terrible. What then? shall I 
pray to this Defender of iniquity? to 
the Friend. to the Patron, of the Tsar? 
Never! To such a one I will not pray, 
I will not submit: nothing can make 
me do so. Yes, I know I am dying, 
but I do not care: I intend to die as I 
have lived, in revolt against the Tsar 
and all that favors him; and if there 
be a future world, and I meet there 
an Almighty One, I shall defy Him 
then, just as I defy the Tsar now. In 
short, I do not wish any one to utter 
that name in conversation with me. 
You have not the look of a_ bigoted 
man; but, at any rate, if you care for 
my friendship, you are warned. I do 
not even allow my niece to practise 
any act of this house. 
What she may do outside does not con- 
cern She is seventy, and may 
believe and perform any fooleries and 
mummeries she chooses; but here, in 


religion in 


me, 


my own lodgings. I am master.” 

This declaration, I must confess, 
somewhat shocked me at first. I can 
certainly lay no claim to be an 
pecially fervent Catholic, or, in Bron- 
toski’s words “a bigot;’ but my sym- 
pathies do not go the other way. And 
this fury of revolt against God. though 
more than once to be met with in the 
writings of the national poets, seemed 
portentous and incomprehensible to my 
mind. Born and bred in England, I 
had passively accepted all those teach- 
ings about Providence and the fall of 
a sparrow which a prosperous nation 
listens to with natural complacency, 
but which are hard sayings indeed to 
a down-trodden people; especially to 
the people that in better days, and in 


es- 
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defence of Christendom against Islam, 
literally poured out blood like water. 
However, it was clear that a protest 
would be thown away; so I refrained 
from protesting, and merely said— 


“I do not agree with you; but no 
doubt you have thought the matter out 
for yourself, and are satisfied that you 
are in the right. As for attempting to 
interfere with your domestic arrange- 
ments, it would be an impertinence I 
am not at all likely to commit.” 

This appeared to be satisfactory to 
the old Revolutionist; and after a little 
further talk on less delicate t>pics. I 
took my leave, promising to call again. 
I met his niece Vanda in the ante- 
chamber: she begged me to come into 
her room for a short time, where she 
at once began to talk about her uncle, 
excusing him as best she could. 

“He is a good man,” she protested; 
“it sounds strange, I know, but he is; 
yes, and the best of men, if it wore not 
for this. If you only knew what he 
has suffered, you would feel for him 
and forgive.” 

I assured her that he had all my 
sympathy already, and that there was 
no question of forgiveness; and finding 
her not averse to further conversation 
on this subject soon got a clue to the 
old man’s curious hatred for religion. 
Other Revolutionists had become un- 
concerned or free-thinkers, but for dif- 
ferent reasons; some, especially priests, 
were even more attached to their faith 
after the insurrection had failed; but 
this man’s case was peculiar. He had 
been, it appeared, extremely pious in 
his youth, and was even on the point 
of taking Holy Orders when the in- 
surrection of 1831 broke out. Being 
no less ardent a patriot than zealous 
as a Catholic, he joined it, identifying 
the cause of Poland with the cause of 
God. So convinced was he of this 
identity that a prodigy such as is re- 
lated of Sennacherib’s army. and of 
Pharaoh in pursuit of Israel, would 
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scarce have surprised him. In the 
patriots’ acts he saw, and could see, 
nothing but righteousness: how, then, 
could God fail to help them? It hap- 
pened, therefore, that when he had to 
fly the country, after the great con- 
flagration had been quenched in blood, 
his faith was sorely shaken. His 
property, for the most part consisting 
of landed estate, was in Austrian 
Poland, and thither he might, if he 
chose, have retired without molestation 
on the part of the Government; but he 
preferred to go in voluntary exile to 
Paris, where he could assist the poorer 
refugees with money and advice, and 
live besides in close communion with 
the leading spirits of the Polish Rev- 
olutionary band. It was there that he 
met the well-known mystic and vision- 
ary, Andreas Tovianski.’ whose in- 
fluence, so deleterious in the case of 
several Poles of high literary genius, 
proved even more so in his own. From 
this man he got (as he thought) the 
right explanation of the inexplicable 
failure which had so exercised his 
faith. He learned, and came to believe 
with all his heart, that Poland was 
destined to be for nations what Christ 
had been for individual men, and in 
the same way—by her sufferings, death. 
and resurrection. Poland was_ the 
great Martyr amongst nations, who 
throughout the many centuries of her 
life had never been guilty of that crime 
which men name conquest, and there- 
fore had been chosen, an innocent vic- 
tim, to redeem the sister-peoples from 
the sin into which all had fallen. 
“Poland is dead now,” Tovianski said; 
“but, dying as Christ died, for the sins 
of others, she will rise again, even as 
Christ has risen. and this time her life 
will be immorcal and her glory su- 
preme.” Brontoski eagerly drank in 
this doctrine, and spent his exile ip 
dreams of his beloved country 
more free and great; until he became 


once 
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immovably fixed in the belief that God 
must in His justice grant Poland a 
marvellous resurrection, or at least in- 
flict a speedy and dreadful chastise- 
ment on her oppressors,—above all. 
upon the worst of them. 

So, when the piteously tragical in- 
surrection of 1863 broke out, strong in 
his deep conviction that the hour had 
struck at last. he instantly hurried 
from Paris to the plains of Mazovia, 
that he might, as he phrased it, “help 
in rolling away the stone from the 
sepulchre.” Patriots around him talked 
of an armed intervention, and confi- 
dently hoped that England and France 
would come to their assistance. He, 
too, thought that this was likely; but 
when massacres and transportations 
went on as before, when the _ in- 
surgents struggled desperately against 
enormous odds and the Western Pow- 
ers made no sign, it is doubtful 
whether he did think that still prefer- 
able. Sueccor, he thought, must come, 
—it must: if not the arm of the flesh, 
then the Almighty Power of God—and 
this would be better by far. He had 
but to will, and in one day a range 
of impassable mountains would arise 
between Muscovy and Poland; or the 
earth might be rent asunder, and an 
immense cleft unite the Baltic with the 
Black Sea. Even visions of all the 
first-born of Russia slain in one night 
flitted before his eyes. Why not? 
Was anything difficult to the Lord? 
He was justice itself: and their cause 
was the cause of justice. 

“But his dreams all came to an end 
at last,” the old woman said. her tears 
welling up afresh. “I was with him 
when he got across the frontier, and 
came back to his home here in Galicia. 
For more than a month he seemed 
stupefied, and hardly spoke a word to 
any one, even to me. Yet we were 
now all that remained of the family. 
My father, his only brother, had died 
years before in the mines of Siberia, 

















and my mother did not survive him 
very long. I was then thirty, and was 
to have been married at the close of 
the insurrection. But my uncle re- 
turned alone. My husband that was 
to have been—poor Sigismund!—had 
fallen by his side, shot to the heart in 
the woods near Lublin. Yet Ladislaus 
had not a word of comfort for me. Of 
course he had not, though he loved me 
very tenderly: he could think of noth- 
ing but dead and desolate Poland, and 
that thought left no room for any 
others. 

“But as soon as he seemed to be 
coming to himself again, and when he 
settled in these lodgings which he has 
never left since, I realized what an 
awful change had come over him. All 
his hopes, even the hope of revenge, 
were dead. He could not bear to hear 
of politics any more, though till then 
they had been his very life. Now he 
would read no newspapers but the old 
ones, dating from the days of the last 
insurrection and before that time. He 
paid no visits, and would receive but 
few—mostly veterans, with whom he 
would talk of past times, never of the 
present or the future. During the 
great war between France and Ger- 
many he never so much as asked who 
was victorious: when told by chance, 
he said nothing, but shrugged his 
shoulders. Then, when Russia fought 
with Turkey, he was just as indiffer- 
ent: hearing that the Turks were 
beaten, he merely said, “Of course.” 
All his time was spent in reading, or 
in writing his memoirs: now and then 
he would go for long solitary walks, or 
would sit quite still for hours together, 
thinking. 

“The worst of all was—what you 
know. I suppose he has already told 
you that he cannot bear to hear God’s 
name uttered, and why? Since the 
end of the insurrection he has never 
once set foot inside a church—he who 
was the devoutest man I ever knew! 
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Yet he is very good to the poor, and 


kind to me in bis sad, quiet way. And 
I pray for him continually—novenas 
after novenas, and masses upon 
masses—that God may change him be- 
fore the end comes. He is going very 
fast. though, and I am terribly afraid. 
The doctor was called in the other day, 
and tried to put him off with a vague 
talk about his feeling better presently; 
but he cut him short, saying, ‘Doctor, 
have the goodness to tell the plain 
truth to a man who has been wishing 
for death ever since ’63.’ And then he 
heard that in a few weeks, perhaps in 
a few days, he should have his wish. 
Oh, what will become of him if he dies 
in this mood? I cannot say one word 
to him about his soul; he would only 
fly into a passion, and get worse. Do 
you know? he says in his will that he 
is to be buried in unconsecrated 
ground, ‘away from the emblems of 
the God who has abandoned Poland;’ 
and his epitaph is to be something in 
Latin about not being moved in his 
firm purpose, not even by the great 
hand of a thundering God. Such 
horrible blasphemy! But what can I 
do?” 

She talked on thus for a long while, 
till I rose at last to go home. I was 
sorry that I could find no word of 
comfort or of hope for her; all I could 
do was to listen patiently and with 
sympathy. I walked home musing on 
the curious revelation of character 
which had been made to me that even- 
ing, and with various commonplaces, 
such as “Extremes meet,” “Quantum 
mutatus ab illo.” and “Tout com- 
prendre c’est tout pardonner,” tossing 
about in my mind. 

A few days later, returning to see 
niv father’s friend,—our acquaintance 
had been so short that as yet I could 
hardly call him mine,—I had striking 
confirmation of his having long ago 
ceased to be interested in news of any 
sort. Indeed, for the last ten or fifteen 
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years he had (as I afterwards found) 
lived in absolute seclusion, all his old 
friends and comrades having gone 
“to join Kosciuszko.” After our first 
greetings, I, who was bursting with 
the tidings that had just startled all 
Europe, said to him— 

“Well. my dear sir, it seems that the 
Japanese are making things hot for 
Russia!” 

“The Japanese?’ he rejoined, staring 
at me. “Why, what can they have to 
do with Russia?’ 

“Do!” I eried. “Say, what have they 
done? They have torpedoed two of 
the biggest Muscovite battleships—the 


Tsarevitch and the Retvisan. At Port 
Arthur, you know.” 
But he didn’t know. Port Arthur 


was no more than an unmeaning word 
to him; a torpedo was only a fish that 
could give electric shocks. His idea 
of the Japanese was such exactly as I 
had when a schoolboy: he thought of 
them as little yellow men clad in long 
silken robes, with a couple of swords 
stuck in their girdles, and their heads 
shorn in strange fashion; and I had to 
tell him the history of these 
latter years, so far as they were 
concerned. Notwithstanding the pro- 
gress of his illness,—the doctor called 


whole 


it senile decay, or by some such medi- 
cal name.—which I could easily see 
was making very rapid inroads, he ap- 
peared to be somewhat roused from 
his habitual state of gloomy apathy, 
und listened, almost as a child listens 
to a fairy tale, with half incredulous 
interest. This increased by 
as I went on, telling of the awakening 
of Japan; of her adoption of European 
methods in all things, military and 
naval included; of the war with China, 
and of China’s collapse; of Port Arthur 
won. to be snatched from her by 
Russia for the Chinese empire’s sake, 
and a years later occupied by 


degrees 


few 


Russia for her own (at this Brontoski 
a short fierce laugh); of the 


uttered 
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Siberian railway built and Manchuria 
seized on one side, and patient secret 
preparations for war made during ten 
years on the other; of Japan’s alliance 
with England, and the long months 
of courteous diplomatic fencing; and 
finally, of the outbreak of hostilities, 
as the telegrams had just flashed it 
over the world. Towards the end of 
my narrative he listened rapt in won- 
der: but he was apparently scarce able 
to understand that all these facts were 
real, and not such dreams as he had 
spent his life in dreaming. When I 
had done, he exclaimed— 

“This—this is amazing, more than 
amazing; it is miraculous! But stay: 
let me think the matter over. After 
all, these Japanese, what are they? 
Mere Asiatics. Tell me frankly, do 
you imagine they have the slightest 
chance of withstanding the Musco- 
vites?” 

I answered him, and my tone left 
him in no doubt of my sincerity, that 
I hoped and trusted to see the Japan- 
ese not only withstand them, but drive 
them out of Manchuria. He was silent 


for a short time; his yellow cheeks 
flushed orange. the corners of his 


mouth twitched under his white mous- 
tache, and his eyes glittered. Then 
he said— 

“Of late I have often been dropping 
asleep even by day; but I shall not 
sleep much to-night, I think. Ha! these 
are tidings indeed to make a dying 
man’s blood run warm again! No, 
pray do not excuse yourself; your 
news has done me good and roused me. 
Oh, if they could!...if they only 
could! ... But no.” he added, with a 
relapse into the sadness now normal 
with him, “I have always been a fool- 
ish visionary. Nothing upon earth can 
stand against Russia. She will have 
to put forth all her gigantic power, but 
she will do so, and bring men into the 
field by millions, and crush poor Japan, 
—just as other nations have been 














crushed before. It’s the old story; 
there is no such thing as justice in the 
world.” 

I protested against so dark a view 
of the case; but seeing him exhausted 
by the long tale I had told, and by his 
own emotions, I withdrew, intending 
to visit him in a day or two. Several 
days. however, elapsed before I could 
return. When I did, I was astounded 
at the transformation that had taken 
place. Brontoski’s appearance was so 
changed. I might have fancied him to 
be ten years younger at least. His bed 
was littered with recent newspapers in 
several languages, all of which he had 
been perusing with eager interest, I 
made no doubt. <A large map of the 
seat of war lay on the table by his bed- 


side, together with several books in 
French and German, about modern 
Japan. 


“The Russian fleet is destroyed, so 
they say.” were his first words to me 
as I entered. “Let us hope it may be 
true. If not now, it will be true a 
little later, I feel sure: those islanders 
are first-rate sailors, and have proved 
already what they are. But the fate 
of the war must be decided on land; 
and there the tables will be turned. 
Their little army is only a mouthful for 
the Muscovite giant. You will see.” 

As often as I visited him, he would 
reiterate some such prediction as this, 
with a persistent self-torturing 
simism that ought to have irritated me, 
since, contradict the man as I might, 
my own fears whispered pretty nearly 
the same story. However, I each time 
saw with greater pleasure that the 
excitement which made Brontoski fol- 
low every incident of the war, weigh- 
ing the probability of contradictory 
telegrams, choosing between various 
forecasts of the coming campaign, in- 
veighing against the slowness with 
which the ice broke up, and studying 
all Kuropatkin’s achievements in his 
past military career, seemed really to 


pes- 
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have instilled new life into him. Some 
of his former strength had returned; 
his appetite was better; he now was 
able to rise from his bed for part of 
the day, and already talked of hiring 
a chair on wheels to enjoy the fresh 
air and sunshine in the public gardens 
when the spring came. I was sure 
that, in spite of all he said, there was 
hope lurking at the bottom of his 
heart; but despair had become a habit 
with him, not to be got rid of at once 
nor shaken off easily: it had to be torn 
from him piecemeal by the Japanese 
victories—if they should come. 

The Yalu was crossed at last—a fight 
ou land—with Brontoski’s eager spirit 
hovering over the invading troops. 
How his eyes gleamed as he read the 
despatches, and counted the captured 
guns and men! Thenceforth he began 
to show a little hope now and then; the 
Mikado’s army had proved itself not 
less trustworthy than his fleet. Yet 
often and often he would say, “These 
successes can only continue for a time; 
the tide will turn at last, and the Mus- 


covites will be victorious.” But the 
tidings came of one battle after 
another, ever with the same result, 


and ever showing to greater advantage 
the strategy and tactics and heroism 
of Russia’s foes. And with him there 
was an invariable succession of con- 
trary passions: the telegrams always 
telling of Russian success in the first 
part, and of a retreat to avoid disaster 
in the second, first filled him with sor- 
row and anger, and then with grim, 
scornful mirth. 

As the prestige of Russia on sea and 
land crumbled away, so did the body 
of this nonagenarian take fresh forces, 
until the physician who attended him 
and had foretold his death unwillingly 
confessed that in all his experience he 
had not met with so striking a case. 
Liaoyang and the Sha-ho, I may say, 
set him on his legs, for he was now 
able to hobble about the room. The 
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look of desolation which had so deeply 
impressed me at my first visit was 
changed. his wrinkles notwithstanding, 
into an air of boyish animation and en- 
thusiasm, very strange in one so old. 
By night he dreamed of the Japanese, 
by day he talked of them,—at times 
with despondency. when their advance 
did not keep pace with his fiery ardor, 
but mostly with bright sanguine ex- 
pectation. And I must not omit one 
incident that took place about this 
time. As he was reading aloud the 
telegrams of the Sha-ho battle, and 
had come to one which set the Russian 
losses at 50,000 men: “Jesu Maria!’ 
his niece exclaimed, and then suddenly 
remembering herself. bit her lips and 
east a terrified glance in his direction. 
I saw him start violently and change 
color, and I expected an outbreak like 
what I had already witnessed in Feb- 
ruary. It did not come, but his lively 
flow of talk was checked for that even- 
ing. He said no more about the war, 
but sat taciturn and abstracted, only 
replying in few words to such remarks 
as 1 or his niece addressed to him. He 
had the look of a man whdéd was 
painfully turning over some question 
within his mind. 

Then came the fall of Port Ar- 
thur, rumored, confirmed, officially an- 
nounced. After the first transports, 
however, I noticed that he became very 
grave; and during the whole day—for 
on that day I happened not to have any 
lessons—I perceived that he was much 
preoccupied, and, as I fancied, engaged 
in an internal struggle of some sort. 
When he spoke again his tone was ex- 
tremely pessimistic. at least as much 
so as in the first months of the war; 
and [I somehow had an idea that he 

yas unconsciously exaggerating, fore- 
ing himself as it were not to believe 
in Japan’s triumph, which he desired so 
ardently. To what purpose? that 1 


could not guess; but all he said was a 
mere echo of those among the French 
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and German papers that most obsti- 
nately maintained the inferiority of 
Japanese strategy. One might almost 
have taken him—him, of all men!—for 
a Russophil. 

It was by this time midwinter, and 
that long stoppage of active military 
operations had begun, which ended as 
all know now, but as no one could 
guess then. Brontoski was once more 
confined to his bed, perhaps because of 
a nervous reaction from continual ex- 
citement, perhaps because the long 
waiting for news that never came had 
made him weary. At any rate he was 
evidently again much feebler. To- 
gether with this bodily weakness, he 
was also a prey to great anxiety of 
mind. He was tormented by the 
thought that Kuropatkin might (as was 
persistently rumored) have profited by 
the long respite to mass troops in num- 
bers sufficiently great to drive and 
sweep all before them: this fear he was 
constantly expressing, and he seemed 
to regard it almost as a foregone con- 
clusion. Again, he labored under the 
apprehension that he might perhaps not 
be above ground when the decisive bat- 
tle was fought; and he would prefer, 
he said, to know that the Japanese 
were beaten than to die in such a state 
of suspense. Besides these, I conceived 
that there was yet another source of 
trouble and conflict in his mind which 
he would confide to no one. I could 
only guess at its existence, and give a 
doubtful surmise as to its nature. 
There would often pass over his face 
a puzzled and bewildered expression, 
such as I have more than once noticed 
when a mathematician, after solving a 
problem to his entire satisfaction, finds 
that his solution is apparently wrong; 
or when a philosopher is suddenly con- 
fronted with a difficulty that he cannot 
see his way to answer, save by deny- 
ing the views he has always held; and 
I accordingly supposed he too was re- 
volving in his brain some problem es- 
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pecially hard to solve. It was, of 
course, something in connection with 
the war; but my conjectures went no 
further, The main cause of his men- 
tal sufferings, besides, was quite plain: 
suspense, and the apprehension that 
death might come before the approach- 
ing battle was fought out. Now was 
he indeed changed from what he was 
a year since, when he had so earnestly 
longed to die. He knew by the move- 
ments of the troops that a great, prob* 
ably a decisive, conflict was close at 
hand; he knew that one side or the 
other might, and very likely would, be 
totally defeated; and he felt like a gam- 
bler about to win or to lose a fortune. 

In a few days it was clear that he 
was sinking. The doctor, though he 
this time took good care not to commit 
himself again by any prediction, was 
evidently of opinion that his patient 
could not hold out long. The battle of 
Mukden had begun. During the whole 
of that awful week Brontoski had to 
go through worse than bodily ago- 
nies,—agonies of distress when he read 
the Russian telegrams telling of suc- 
cesses; agonies of fear when the auda- 
cious offensive of the Japanese was an- 
nounced; agonies of disappointment as, 
day after day, the news of his heroes’ 
triumph still failed to come. 

It came at length. I shall long re- 
member that day, and the rapture of 
joy in his voice when he cried out to 
me, “At last, at last, my boy! Retri- 
bution has swooped down on them at 
last! Oh, it was a long time coming, 
but no matter; twenty millions of Poles 
will welcome it as I do. Banzai! Dai 
Nippon Banzai!” he shouted, boy-like, 
whilst tears of ecstasy filled his eyes. 

“They cannot stand after this blow,” 
he went on to say; “it is impossible. A 
hundred thousand killed and wounded, 
forty thousand prisoners! Magnificent! 
Yet their satanic pride—I know them 
well, and am sure of it—will urge them 
on in spite of all,—on, on to the edge of 
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And we shall be 
we shall be 





the pit, and over. 
sated with vengeance, 
glutted with it. Ah!” 

He caught his breath suddenly and 
lay silent for a time, an expression 
which I could not understand now ir- 
radiating his face. Then he spoke, 
with his head bowed upon his chest; 
his tones were very grave and earnest. 

“And if we are avenged, then I was 
wrong. I have been wrong all these 
years: there is—there is a God in 
Heaven after all! And He has done 
mighty things with the strength of His 
arm!...O Lord God! Thou hast con- 
quered me, and I will humble my pride 
and confess my sin. I should have 
waited patiently for this day, whether 
I should see it or not; and what have I 
done? I have blasphemed Thy name, 
because my faith was dead in my 
heart. But now I feel that it lives 
again, stronger than it ever was. I be- 
lieve in Thee, and since Thou hast 
granted that I should see this day, I 
believe, too, that Thou wilt pardon all 
the past.” 

He turned to his niece, who stood by 
his bedside astounded, and scarce sure 
that she had heard aright. “Dear 
Vanda, I beg you go at once and bring 
a priest here; I must confess my deadly 
sin. I should like... Is Father Ven- 
ceslaus still living? Then let him come. 
He was himself in the Siberian mines 
for ten years; he will understand.” 

The cld woman hobbled towards the 
door in great and breathless haste, 
without saying a word, and possibly 
afraid lest her uncle might change his 
mind before she was out of doors. 
Then he spoke to me, who was sitting 
by, considerably embarrassed and 
taken aback at this sudden and quite 
unforeseen outburst of religious fer- 
vor. He had never yet said a word on 
the subject since his declaration, made 
a year ago, and I had thought such a 
change of mind on his part to be ab- 
solutely impossible. 
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“Naturally you are astonished,” he 
said. ‘Well, I have been a fool these 
forty years, and now I see it,—that is 
all. Vengeance was bound to come, 
and it has come. It has been delayed, 
but God can wait: it is we, poor 
wretches, who are impatient because 
our life is so short. And I had hoped 
so much, and seen such horrible sights, 
and lived through such fearful misery, 
that I could not, no, I could not, be 
reconciled to a2 God who seemed to 
have joined our enemies. It broke my 
heart even to hear His name, who I 
thought had forgotten their iniquities 
and only remembered ours. But now!” 

He began to sing, in a high cracked 
voice, the last verse of the hymn sung 
by the insurgents of 1863,—that tremen- 
dous cry of despair mingled with a 
faint far-off hope for the future:— 


With Michael the Archangel at our 
head, 

Forth shall we go to the field of battle, 
and plant 

Our standard on the breast of con- 
quered Satan, ... 


And then, triumphant, we to the foul 
blasphemer 

Shall make reply: For ever God was, 
God is! 


A little while afterwards the priest 
entered the room, when I, of course, 
withdrew, in company with the old 
woman, who trembled for joy, and as- 
scribed her uncle’s conversion to the 
masses and novenas offered on his be- 
half. I had no theory on that point; 
but of the sincerity of his conversion 
no one could doubt. When the old 
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priest took leave of us, his eyes were 
red. Though the man had lived forty 
years in rebellion against the funda- 
meutal dogma of his Church, Father 
Vencesiaus had surely not dealt with 
him very severely. A priest does not 
cease to be a Pole; and Father Vences- 
laus’ body still bore the marks of the 
knout. 

The next day Brontoski sent for his 
lawyer to draw up another will.  In- 
stead of leaving all his fortune (with 
the exception of an annuity to his 
niece) to the poor of his people, he be- 
queathed one-third of it to the widows 
and orphans of the Japanese fallen in 
the war, “in token,” he said, “of my 
gratitude to that great nation.” The 
inscription on his tombstone was also 
to be changed, and to be as follows: 
“Because I have seen, I have believed.” 

I was one of the witnesses to this 
will. When the lawyer had retired the 
old man (though now scarce able to 
speak) said to me, “Now I can die 
quiet.” Being now less confident than 
he, I hinted at the dangers which the 
Baltic Fleet might bring. He laughed 
at my fears. 

“And besides,” he said, “no matter 
what happens now, Russia’s supremacy 
is gone for ever,—vanished in one short 
year’s space! The miracles I once 
hoped for are not more wonderful than 
the things I have lived to see. God is 
just, and has raised up for us an 
avenger in His own good time, and 
where we least expected to find one. 
As to the rest—as to the resurrection of 
our country—His Will be done!” 

He expired that very evening most 
peacefully, holding my hand, and smil- 


ing. 
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THE OPTIMISM OF BROWNING AND MEREDITH. 


Browning and Meredith are both op- 
timists. That is a proposition too ob- 
vious for argument. The word Opti- 
mism is, however, so elastic, and em- 
braces so many and various shades of 
meaning, that the bare use of it con- 
veys but little information. At the 
outset, therefore, a distinction must be 
drawn between optimism of feeling 
and optimism of thought. On the one 
hand, there is an emotional attitude of 
buoyancy and expansion, and, on the 
other, a philosophical view of the uni- 
verse. Logically these two things are 
distinct, however true it may be that 
psychologically they are connected. It 
is with optimism as a theory, and not 
as a constitutional tendency, that this 
paper is exclusively concerned. 

Even when thus restricted, however, 
the term remains ambiguous. Under 
it there may be distinguished at least 
four divergent philosophical opinions: 


(1) that the total amount of good in 
the universe, either at present 
or on the whole, exceeds the total 
amount of evil: 

2) that evil is subordinate to good, in 
the sense that all evil can be 
shown to conduce to some good re- 
sult: 

(3) that good and evil are at present in 
conflict, but that evil will ulti- 
mately be overcome and disappear; 

(4) that the universe is completely 
good, and that evil is a mere il- 
lusionary appearance. 


Under these four heads, I shall try 
to examine and compare the _ philo- 
sophic outlook implicit in the poetry of 
Browning and Meredith respectively. 
Before, however, that task can be at- 
tempfed, a fundamental objection needs 
to be overcome. It may be, and in- 
deed is, held by some writers of au- 
thority, that any attempt to isolate the 





reflective elements in poetry from 
their emotional setting is foredoomed 
to failure: 


Song is not Truth nor Wisdom, but the 
rose 

Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wis- 
dom’s eye. 


The thought and the feeling, it is said, 
constitute an organic whole, which 
cannot be divided without ruin to its 
essential character. Save for the 
words, the tune is idle; save for the 
tune, the words are cold and dead. 

If this be so, our attitude towards 
poetry should be receptive and not crit- 
ical. Attention should be focussed 
upon the whole as a whole, and not 
upon the logical links by which the 
parts are held together. To attempt 
to wrest from poetry the element of 
pure meaning is not to analyze, but to 
destroy it: 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touck of cold philosophy? 
There was an awful rainbow once in 
heaven: 
We know her woof, her texture: she is 
given 
In the dull catalogue of common things, 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings! 


Or, as a more recent writer, the late 
Dr. Martineau, has put it, “under the 
torture of analysis, that great engine 
of logical power, beauty gives up the 
ghost and dies.” Poetry, in short, from 
the nature of the case, cannot be 
vivisected,. 

This, no doubt, is true; but it is not 
the whole truth. The ideas of a poem 
resemble, as it were, the dry bones 
round which the living reality is some- 
how mysteriously woven, Anyone who, 
in search for the secret of life, should 
pass to and fro among his friends in 
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the spirit of an anatomist, would, in- 
deeed, be a comic—and a tragic—spec- 
tacle. But to analyze always is one 
thing, and to analyze sometimes, quite 
another. Poetry is much more than, 
and wholly different from, its dry 
bones; and yet, on fit occasion, to study 
the configuration of these is not neces- 
sarily an occupation to be frowned on. 

So far in general justification of at- 
tempts to distil the meaning out of 
poetry. It remains to enquire whether, 
in the case of the two poets who form 
the subject of this paper, any special 
difficulties have to be encountered. So 
far as Meredith is concerned, the an- 
swer is clearly in the negative. His at- 
titude is frankly didactic. Poetry to 
him is a vehicle for the expression of 
his reflections upon life and duty. If, 
therefore, any scheme of philosophy 
can be extracted from his writings, 
there need be no hesitation in treating 
that scheme as his own. With Brown- 
ing, however, the case is different. on 
more than one occasion he has pro- 
tested, both in poetry and in prose, 
against the practice of attributing to 
himself the opinions expressed by his 
characters. These opinions, he declares, 
in the preface to Pauline, “are always 
dramatic in principle, so many utter- 
ances of so many imaginary persons, 
not mine”; and in House and Shop, 
written much later, the same protest is 
repeated. In view of so explicit a cau- 
tion, it cannot be assumed that even 
which in the 
they 


oceur 
whom 


those opinions 
mouths of characters to 
are not natural, are endorsed by the 
poet. For there is often a cleavage 
between what a person does believe, 
and what he would like to believe; and, 
in such a case, he may be tempted, es- 
pecially if writing in dramatic form, 
to let his imagination play about the 
good rather than the true, and to repre- 
sent in his writings the universe, not 
of his knowledge, but of his desire. In 


some degree, this was probably the 
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case with Browning. At all events, 
we cannot rule out the possibility in 
the same absolute way that we can 
in regard to Meredith. It is well, 
therefore, to recollect that the sharp 
contrasts of view which appear in 
the works of the two poets might be 
softened in an indefinite degree if we 
could compare the men themselves. 

With this caution in mind, we may 
proceed to our main problem. What is 
the relation towards the various forms 
of philosophic optimism displayed in 
the poetical works of Browning and 
George Meredith? ; 

In the first place, neither of them 
tries to blind himself to obvious facts. 
Primé facie, they both recognize, in the 
world of external experience, that vast 
circle of pain and failure and doubt, 
which .to Newman was the source of 
so eloquent a grief. “I apprehend,” 
says Browning, “the monstrous fact’ 
There is 





of evil. 


Evil and good irreconcilable, 
Above, beneath, about my every side. 
—(Francis Furini.) 


To Meredith, the sadness in life, and 
the bitterness of death, are no whit 
less vivid: 


Her ebbing adieu, her adieu! 


The word of the world is adieu: 
Her word, and the torrents are round, 
The jawed wolf-waters of prey. 
We stand upon isles, who stand: 
A Shadow before us, and back, 
A phantom the habited land. 
We may ery to the Sunderer, spare 
That dearest! he loosens his pack. 
Arrows we breathe, not air. 
The memories tenderly bound 
To us are a drifting crew, | 
Amid gray-gapped waters for ground, 
Alone do we stand, each one, 
Till, rootless as they, we strew ° 
Those deeps of the corselike stare 
At a foreign and stony sun. 

—A Faith on Trial. 
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In the face of these pessimistic pre- 
mises, what precisely for our poets does 
optimism mean? That form of it, 
which merely states that the total of 
evil is less than the total of good, sta- 
tistical optimism, if one may so say,— 
does not seem especially to interest 
either of them. It is with the other 
three forms that their writings chiefly 
deal. 

To begin with, they are both opti- 
mists in the sense of holding that evil 
conduces to some good result. Both 
insist that conflict and struggle are 
necessary factors in the development 
of character. Even, therefore, though 
bad as ends, they are good as means. 
Thus Meredith writes: 

Behold the life at ease; it drifts. 


The sharpened life commands 
course. 


its 


. 


Conteution is the vital force. 
—Hard Weather. 


And Browning, in the same strain: 


We garland us, we mount from earth 
to heaven, 

Just because exist what once we esti- 
mated 

Hindrances, which better taught, are 
helps we now confess. 


And again, in A Death in the Desert: 


And as I saw the sin and death, even 
so 

See I the need yet transiency of both, 

The good and glory consummated 
thence. 


Optimism of this order, though it does 
not logically imply, is very apt to pass 
into, that third variety which looks 
to the ultimate triumph of good over 
evil: and, in the case both of Browning 
and of Meredith, it is, in fact, carried 
forward to this consummation. But 
the manner in which the two poets pic- 
ture to themselves that far-off divine 
event is not the same. For Browning, 
the final victory of good is intimately 
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bound up with a belief in the survival 
of personality after death. For Mere- 
dith, on the other hand, the victory be- 
longs, not to the individual, but to hu- 
manity at large, and is proclaimed in 
company with a definite rejection of 
the doctrine of personal immortality. 

I propose to illustrate this difference 
of view by a few quotations. 

There is a well-known passage at the 
beginning of The Ring and the Book, in 
which Browning, addressing the spirit 
of his wife, voices his hope of an event- 
ual reunion: 


Never let me commence my song, my 


due 

To God, who first taught song my gift 
of thee, 

Except with bent head and beseeching 
hand 

That still, despite the distance and the 
dark 

What was again may be; some inter- 
change 

Of grace, some splendor, once thy very 
thought, 


Some benediction anciently thy smile. 


For him, beyond the river of death the 
country is not undiscovered. Rather, 
he believes of it, that whatever of 
knowledge, or of character, or of Love, 
has been gained in the battle of life, 
will there live on in every individual 
soul: 


O lover of my life, O soldier saint, 

No work begun shall ever pause for 
death, 

Love will be helpful to me more and 
more 

[the coming course, the new path I 
must tread 

My weak hand in thy strong hand, 
strong for that. 

—The Ring and the Book (Pompilia). 


Because he regards earthly life as a 
mere stage in a journey—a training 
ground and pupil’s place—his grief is 
small at the leaving of it. “I count,” 
he says, 
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Life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe the 


man. 
—In a Balcony. 


So take and use thy work: 
Amend what flaws may lurk 
What strain of the stuff, what warp- 
ings past the aim! 
My times be in thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned, 
Let age approve of youth and death 
complete the same! 
—Rabbi Ben Ezra, 


For Meredith, on the other hand, so 
far as the individual is concerned, 
death closes all. The dream of immor- 
tality is a symbol conjured of fear and 
Wisdom is stern, and bears no 
No: 


hope. 
promise in her hand. 


Cry we for permanence fast, 

Permanence hangs by the grave; 

Sits on the grave green-grassed, 

On the roll of the heaved grass-mound, 
—A Faith on Trial, 


Not differently from any other fruit or 
child of Nature, the individual human 
spirit comes from the void and returns 
to it again: 


The pine tree drops its dead; 
They are quiet as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead, 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase; 
And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so.—Dirge in Woods. 

This opposition of view concerning 
human immortality affects fundament- 
ally the content of the two poets’ opti- 
mistic creeds. In Browning's view. the 
victory of good, when it comes, will be 
shared by each several human soul. 
In the attainment of general good there 
will be no loss of private good; but 
rational self-interest, equally with ra- 
tional benevolence, will find its satis- 
Consequently, there is no hesi- 


faction. 
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tation, at the close of life, for Gerard 
de Lairesse to express 


Heart's satisfaction that the past in- 
deed 

Is past, gives way before life’s best 
and last, 

The all-including future. 


For whence should regret come, if 


There shall never be one lost good! 
What was good shall be good as 
before; 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence 
implying sound; 

What was good shall be good, with, 
for evil, so much good more; 

On the earth the broken ares; in the 
heaven the perfect round! 

—Abt Vogler. 


In Meredith’s version of the third va- 
riety of optimism there is not this con- 
currence between the individual and 
the universal end. There is in it no 
promise that he that sows in tears to- 
day will be among those that here- 
after reap in gladness. The City of 
God will, indeed, descend from the 
clouds; but we shall not rise up to 


welcome it. Rather: 


The dream of the blossom of Good 
Is your banner of battle unrolled, 
In its waver and current and curve 


With the hopes of my offspring en- 
scrolled: 
—A Faith on Trial. 


The young generation! Ah, there is 


the child 

Of our souls down the Ages! to bleed 
for it, proof 

That souls we have—The Empty Purse. 


It is among a far-off perfected hu- 
manity, known to us only through im- 
agination, that this blossom, in whose 
fragrance we shall not share, will come 
to flower. Our private end will not 
be realized, rational self-interest not 
satisfied. The good of Meredith’s opti- 
mism is exclusively others’ good. Then 
—nhot now— 























Then the meaning of Earth in her 
Children behold; 

Glad eyes, frank hands and a fellow- 
ship real, 

And laughter on lips as the bird’s out- 
burst 

At the flooding of light.—ZIbid. 

The general drift of this conception 
is, of course, sufficiently obvious. It 
remains, however, a serious question, 
by what process of thought the general 
good in the future can be regarded as 
complete, if there is involved in it any 
loss of private good. If self-regarding 
desires are considered, within limits, 
to be reasonable, is the future perfec- 
tion of the universe compatible with 
a doctrine of individual annihilation, by 
which the satisfaction of an enormous 
number of them is absolutely pre- 
cluded? Is it reasonable, in short, to 
speak of a destined disappearance of 
evil, and, at the same time, to postulate 
the everlasting continuance of this ob- 
viously evil fact? 

Meredith’s answer is to deny the rea- 
sonableness of self-regarding desires. 
It is these themselves that he con- 
demns as evil, and not the non-satis- 
faction of them, To him the “dragon 
of Self,” the “taint of personality,” the 
“proud letter I’ are devils to be exor- 
cised. They are the source of the evil 
prejudice, which, condemning the world 
within experience, seeks to redress the 
balance by fabricating a new one be- 
yond it. It is they that press the veil 
upon man’s eyes, and hide from him 
the true “reading of Earth.” 


He will not read her good, 

Or wise, but with the passion Self ob- 
scures; 

Through that old devil of the thousand 
lures 

Through that dense hood: 


Through terror, through distrust; 

The greed to touch, to view, to have, 
to live: 

Through all that makes of him a sen- 
sitive 

Abhorring dust.—Earth and Man. 
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It needs but that the egoism in man 
be burnt away, and the fleetingness of 
the Ego will no longer be thought an 
evil. To render service will then be 
all that is desired; and if our work 
lives on in the drama of others’ lives, 
our own disappearance from the stage 
will trouble us not at all: 


Full lasting is the song, though he, 

The singer, passes: lasting too, 

For souls not lent in usury, 

The rapture of the forward view. 
—The Thrush in February. 


It will still be true that the great 
Mother Earth devours her off-spring, 
that, from the individual destined to 
sacrifice, no cry can touch her, and no 
prayer appease: 

But read her thought to speed the race, 
And stars rush forth of blackest night: 
You chill not at the cold embrace 
To come, nor dread a dubious might. 

—Ibid. 


For love, disrobed of every selfish ele- 
ment will have come into life; love, 
free from craving, seeking not its own, 
“flaming over I and Me”: and beneath 
the light of that crowning sun the 
shadow of death will have lost its 
form. 

There remains the fourth variety of 
optimism, which declares that the uni- 
verse is already perfect, or, in the 
words of a sentiment which the late 
Professor Sidgwick, in his Practical 
Ethics, attributes to “the general man,” 
“that the world with all its evil is 
somehow good, as the outcome and 
manifestation of ideal goodness.” To 
Browning, with his faith in an omnipo- 
tent and beneficent ruler of the uni- 
verse, this view comes with command- 
ing force. He is not even content with 
the doctrine which Mr. Bradley sug- 
gests when he writes (Appearance and 
Reality, p. 201), that “our one-sidedness, 
our insistence, and our disappointments . 
may somehow all sub-serve a harmony, 
and go to perfect it.” Rather, for him 
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evil simply cannot be at all, neither in 
the whole, nor in any separate part. 
No; 
Man’s fancy makes the fault! 
Man, with the narrow mind, would 
cram inside 


His finite God’s infinitude. 
—Bernard de Mandeville. 


Standing beneath Guercino’s picture 
at Florence, and praying for the an- 
gel’s benediction, he dreams of the 
wonderful results that would follow 
the touch of that divine hand: 


I think how I should view the earth 


and skies 

And sea, when once again my brow 
was bared 

After thy healing, with such different 
eyes. 

O world as God has made it! all is 
beauty, 

And knowing this is love, and love is 
duty. 

What further may be sought for or 
desired? 


—The Guardian Angel. 


The view which Browning thus elo- 
quently expresses is not required by 
Meredith’s philosophy. In his writings, 
therefore, the fourth variety of opti- 
mism is not to be found. 


It only remains briefly to criticise 
the series of opinions which these pages 
have been designed to expound. What 
are we to think of the philosophic doc- 
trines thus presented? Does either 
group of them fulfil the first require- 
ment of philosophy, internal con- 
sistency? There can be little doubt 
that the answer must be in the nega- 
tive. 

In Browning’s Weltanschauung, the 
main difficulty is introduced by his at- 
titude towards the last variety of opti- 
mism. It is of a two-fold character. 
In the first place, the proposition that 
evil is illusory, strikes at the very root 
of morality. For obviously, if it is 
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valid, all conduct, howsoever vicious 
and debased in appearance, is in reality 
good. In the second place, this proposi- 
tion must, if sincerely held, render the 
second and third varieties of optimism, 
which, as we have seen, Browning 
strenuously maintains, wholly mean- 
ingless. Evil being declared unreal, it 
becomes futile to speak of it either as 
a means to good, or as in process of be- 
ing overcome by good. 

These results the poet, under the 
guidance of certain idealist philoso- 
phers, does, indeed, make an effort to 
avoid. His solution is to declare that 
Time is a mode of man. Though real 
to him, it is not real to God. Evil, 
however, falls within the domain of 
Time. Consequently, it is both real 
from the standpoint of men and unreal 
absolutely. Thus we are enabled, it 
might seem, to maintain without con- 
tradiction at once a vigorous ethical 
system and all the three varieties of 
optimism. Such reasoning, however, 
crumbles under analysis. In the first 
place, if applied to evil, it cannot but 
be applied to good also, for that too is 
known to us only in and through 
Time. Hence, good as we conceive it, 
equally with evil, must be unreal ab- 
solutely. Of the really good we ‘have 
no experience and can, therefore, form 
no conception. And yet the fourth va- 
riety of optimism predicates it of the 
universe! Is not such an optimism 
blind? In the second place, the dis- 
tinction upon which this whole fabric 
of argument rests, is not in the last re- 
sort defensible. How can evil be real 
from one point of view and unreal 
from another? Is not the admitted 
fact that temporary evil exists, itself 
an absolute evil? Must we not con- 
clude that Browning has contrived, not 
to avoid, but merely to veil a funda- 
mental inconsistency in his thought? 

Nor do Meredith’s theories fare much 
better. They are not, indeed, encum- 
bered with the view that evil is illu- 
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sory. But they involve difficulties of 
their own scarcely less important. In 
the first place, they are not in accord 
with the poet’s general epistemological 
methods. Throughout his writings, he 
is continually condemning attempts to 
transcend experience: 


What is dumb, 
We question not, nor ask 
The silent to give sound, 
The hidden to unmask, 


The distant to draw near. 
—Woodland Peace. 


His creed that good will finally triumph 
in a perfected humanity, cannot, how- 
ever, be got from experience. It is a 
faith, just as much, and just as little, 
susceptible of scientific proof as the 
doctrine of immortality. In so far as 
he accepts it he does transcend expe- 
rience, and thus violates his own fun- 
damental principle. 

In the second place, the Utopia which 
he postulates is itself incoherent. In 
order to a recognition of the goodness 
of Earth, he holds it necessary that 
self-regarding desires should be de- 
stroyed, and that each man should ac- 
cept his place as a means for service: 


We do but wax 
For service over land and sea. 


But if this doctrine is pressed to its 
logical conclusion, what becomes of the 
end to which we are means? It may, 
indeed, be suggested, that the human 
beings who shall be so fortunate as to 
live in the golden age constitute that 
end. But it is surely arbitrary to de- 
cree that those who happen to be born 
after a certain date are thus funda- 
mentally distinguished from those born 
before it. As has somewhere been said, 
no reason can be given for separating 
for peculiar honor the inhabitants of a 
particular time, rather than of a par- 
ticular place. 

If this arbitrary distinction is not 
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made, it will follow that the inhabi- 
tants of the golden age are, and must 
regard themselves as being, like the 
present generation, mere means. Is 
not the conclusion then inevitable, that 
there is no “end” at all? We are con- 
fronted with the paradox in which the 
ideal of perfect altruism destroys it- 
self. Meredith’s optimism, therefore, 
equally with Browning’s, fails to make 
good a claim to be considered a con- 
sistent articulated whole. 

To this disappointing two-fold con- 
clusion, there are at once a positive and 
a negative side. Positively, it may 
stand as a protest against a practice, 
now not uncommon, of accepting one’s 
favorite poet as an inspired teacher of - 
philosophic doctrine. From this point 
of view, Browning has long been, and 
Meredith is now becoming, the centre 
of a cult. ‘But the hope to find a stable 
view of the universe in the writings 
of either of them is a delusion of dil- 
ettantism: 
O Raphael, when men the fiend do 


fight, 
They conquer not upon such easy 


terms! 


The riddle of the universe is burked 
and is not solved, if we are content to 
find an answer in the warmth and glow 
of melodious verse. 

But the negative side of the conclu- 
sion is at least equally important. It 
dees not follow that, because poetry in 
general, and that of these poets in 
particular, fails to teach philosophy, it | 
is therefore irrelevant and useless to 
would-be philosophers. On the con- 
trary, a poet’s ear is often attuned to 
experiences beyond the grasp of com- 
mon men. He has an insight and a 
vision, and a hold upon concreteness, 
which the thinker in his study often 
lacks. His “visions of the night and 
of the day” have in them, therefore, 
something beyond their immediate 
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value as expressions of high art. Em- 

bodiments of beauty, they are also 

means to knowledge,—the marble and 
The Independent Review. 
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the silver and the gold, wherefrom, 
with toil and pain, the temple of Truth 
is reared. 

A. C. Pigou. 





THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. 
CHAPTER III. 


The landlord of the Albergo Nazionale 
was that afternoon engaged in a stimu- 
lating argument with his cook about 
the freshness or otherwise of a mullet 
(he declaring for its sufficient fresh- 
ness), when Antonio the waiter called 
to him from the passage. 

“IT repeat, Giacomo,” said Signor 
Scavo, “that by the aid of a powerful 
sauce, even a person with a dainty pal- 
ate may enjoy such a fish. God will 


perhaps send us another visitor, and it 
may be served to him.” 

“A gentleman, padrone, asks for a 
bed and to see you,” cried Antonio. 


“Ecco!” exclaimed the landlord tri- 
umphantly. “Be attentive to that 
sauce, my friend.” 

He waddled towards the corridor, and 
Antonio gave way to him. The new- 
comer was dressed like an artist: his 
light cloak and a broad-brimmed hat 
well suited his commonplace southern 
face and especially his trim beard and 
moustaches. 

“Signor Scavo, I think?’ he said, 
looking at the landlord intently. “I can 
no doubt sleep here. But—let me have 
a quiet word with you.” 

“Certainly, signore.’ The landlord 
spoke with some hesitation. “Do me 
the favor to pass.” 

And then, in the small office of his 
hotel, no sooner were they alone be- 
hind a closed door than the stranger 
raised his hand and spread his fingers, 
just as Scavo had spread his to Ogilvie 
and Philip. 

“You understand, my friend? 
Then listen,” 


Good. 


The landlord listened. He trembled 
visibly at the outset, and more still as 
his companion proceeded to explain his 
mission. This was none other than to 
relieve the Cavaliere Montarabo of his 
gold and silver valuables at all costs, 
even to the Cavaliere’s life. He spoke 
as if he were merely reiterating a story 
of which Signor Scavo had already 
been forewarned. 

“But, for charity, signore’”—the land- 
lord cried at one time in interruption. 
The other’s stern stare checked him, 
however, and he said nothing more un- 
til the speaker had finished with these 
words: 

“Now give me an absinthe, show me 
my room, let me eat my dinner, and 
afterwards we will arrange things to- 
gether. There is still thunder in the 
air. It troubles my nerves. My nerves 
only, understand, amigo! My hand is 
under the direction of my will, which 
is at the disposal of your superiors and 
mine in the Society, and if I say to it 
‘Strike!’ per Bacco! it will do its duty, 
nerves or no nerves. But what is the 
matter?” 

The landlord’s distress was obvious. 

“Caro signore,” he stammered. “Those 
others—the Inglesi!”’ 

“How—the Inglesi?’ 

“They also—that is to say, but per- 
haps your excellency is here as the 
capo, and-—— But yet, signore mio, 
they are gone. They came yesterday 
and they have left to-day, and doubt- 
less—that is, I do not know. I have 
not dared: yes, I confess it, as one who 
is the parent of several helpless young 
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children—I have not dared to inquire 
if anything has befallen our condemned 
one. But they are English, and may 
be trusted for the work.” 

The stranger’s eyes were upon Scavo 
with terrifying ferocity while he 
blurted out his words: 

“Give me the absinthe, brother,” he 
said, “and be more plain.” 

“Certainly the absinthe first, signore 
mio,” whined Scavo. “I vex myself, I 
hope, without cause.” 

He smiled a wry smile as he left the 
room, soon to return with a tray, a 
bottle, and a little glass. But he no 
longer smiled when he had continued 
his narrative more in detail. 

“Madman!” then said the stranger 
hoarsely. “Do you not see? It was by 
chance only that this Englishman gave 
you the sign! And you—you have ex- 
posed the secrets of the Society to 
one who will perceive their true mean- 
ing. I am here to no purpose; less 
than none. Who knows? The police 
may be in the house at any moment. 
As for you, most miserable of block- 
heads and traitors, I am sorry for you. 
I do not stay. Where is my hat? God 
guard you, amigo, for only He can!’ 

He hurried from the inn, leaving the 
landlord tottering upon his feet, and 
with hands that shook like a leaf in a 
breeze. Fear possessed the landlord 
of the Albergo Nazionale so that his 
brain whirled and seethed in his head, 
and near objects seemed pushed far 
from him. He dropped upon a chair 
and shut his eyes; recovered and drank 
absinthe, then more absinthe, and more 
still. And after this, courage crept into 
him, and something worse than cour- 
age. He wiped the dew from his 
brow and his cheeks, and his thoughts 
centred fiercely upon the Cavaliere 
Montarabo. The Cavaliere and he 
were rather less than friends before 
this dreadful day; the Cavaliere’s 
haughtiness, reserve, and cynicism 
were always an exasperation to Scavo, 
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whose nature was of the open, confid- 
ing, and domestic kind, save in the one 
particular of his enrolment as a mem- 
ber of that fatal Society. And hitherto 
the Society had worked its dark mis- 
deeds here, there, and everywhere in 
the kingdom without requiring of him 
more than his small annual subscrip- 
tion and the confirmation of his origi- 
nal oath of blind obedience to its dic- 
tates. It had asked nothing vital of 
him until that disquieting communica- 
tion of less than a week ago, in which 
he was bidden to be ready for an event, 
and the Cavaliere Montarabo was 
named in cipher as the objective of 
that event in preparation. 

The Cavaliere Montarabo stood be- 
fore his mind’s vision (blurred by ab- 
sinthe) as his life’s enemy. But for 
him he would never have been so in- 
discreet as to volunteer the sign of the 
Spider to those Englishmen. Without 
a doubt the Englishmen had warned 
the Cavaliere, and—— 

“Cristo santo!” muttered the man, “I 
will be revenged. 

He stared about him in the dusk, rose 
and again wiped his forehead before 
a small mirror above his account-books 
on a shelf in a corner, and then fur- 
tively unlocked a cupboard and took 
from it a stiletto in a bone sheath. 
He unsheathed the stiletto, tried its 
point on his thumb, thrust it beneath 
his shirt-front laterally, and drank yet 
another glass of absinthe. 

Mulci’s venerable cathedral clock 
tolled the hour as he stepped into the 
street. 

But though he had drunk much ab- 
sinthe, caution was still alive in Signor 
Scavo. He did not go straight to Casa 
Montarabo at the end of the street. 
Slipping into a side-alley, he made a 
circuit towards the Cavaliere’s lamp- 
lit shrine. He reached the portico with 
almost frenzied glee that he was un- 
seen by a single discernible eye, and 
rang the bell tenderly. Waiting, he 
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felt the handle of his stiletto. And his 
rage against the Cavaliere swelled as 
he reflected how his earlier fears had 
all been wasted, and that, instead of 
being dead, the Cavaliere was probably 
brooding only how he might consign 
him (Scavo) into the hands of the law 
without undue risk for himself. For 
the Cavaliere, like others, was aware 
of the powers of the “Society of the 
Spider,” and that it were not well to 
fight an open duel with it; and he 
was not, moreover, believed to be a 
very brave man. 

“Tt is I, donzella mia,” he whispered 
anxiously when Anna came to the door. 
She appeared with a basket on her 
arm. “Do not speak loudly.” 

“Buona sera, signore,”’ said Anna, “I 
am going out for a litra of ordinary 
wine.” 

“You are going out, cara?” asked 
Scavo, controlling his emotions. “One 
little minute. Tell me—I wish to see 
your master—is he at home?” 

“He is bent over his papers, signore, 
and he speaks very little since he was 
with those Englishmen. No; and he 
has no appetite. I am telling you the 
truth, Signor Scavo, when I say that 
I am concerned for my master’s rea- 
son. I must run to the shop and run 
back.” 

“Ah! But look you, my girl, there is 
no such haste. I—you have seen An- 
drani to-day?” 

“No, signore.” 

“Then, look you, go to the hotel and 
console the poor man. He—do not say 
I sent you; but see, here is a lira. 
Drink a little wine with him. Poor 
Andrani is not well; he resents it still 
that those Englishmen, uncivil ones! 
laughed at him for giving them an en- 
trance yesterday as if they were gen- 
tlemen. Do not say I told you; but 
his sensitiveness makes him suffer pain 
as if he were a woman. I have a 
friendly affair with your master; but 
do not mention that either.” 











“There are times, signore,” murmured 
Anna sadly, “when I believe Andrani 
does not love me.” 

The landlord forced a low and husky 
laugh. 

“Cristo!” he whispered, “what ab- 
surdity! He is not blind, only back- 
ward.” 

“Well, signore,” said Anna more 
cheerfully, “there is at least the wine. 
Who knows? If I am not quick, my 
master may in his moods take his own 
life. He has lost much money, and it 
depresses him. I go, signore.” 

She tripped away. Scavo watched 
her for a moment or two, and then 
darted into the house. His heart had 
leaped for joy. It was as if his wicked 
purpose had received sudden consecra- 
tion. He took the stairs with irregular 
strides, sometimes two, sometimes 
one, at a time, and came panting to the 
door of the Cavaliere’s cabinet, beneath 
which he could see a light. There he 
paused only to recover breath and 
draw the stiletto from his shirt-front. 
Then, with this clutched behind his 
back, he daringly opened the door. He 
did not even knock. He opened, and, 
reckless as an angry bull, he charged 
upon the Cavaliere, who was still sit- 
ting over his papers by the light of the 
silver tripod lamp. The Cavaliere 
looked up in surprise, and in the act of 
rising, angry on his part also, received 
the stiletto in the hollow of his left 
collar-bone. It struck deep into the 
lung. 

“That for the English!” hissed Secavo. 
“Tt shall silence thy tongue for ever.” 

He snatched the weapon out of his 
victim, and would have repeated the 
blow. But the Cavaliere slid from the 
chair, bathed in his blood, and the sight 
of the blood instantly arrested his as- 
sassin like the hand of a policeman. 

“Dio mio!” he groaned, “what have I 
done?’ 

The Cavaliere lifted his head. 
“Scavo?” he said. 

















“Yes, signore, it is I, most wretched 
of men. I have killed you!” 

“Yes.” The word came, with blood, 
thickly from the Cavaliere’s mouth. “I 
die!” 

Then, on his knees, Scavo took from 
the Cavaliere’s hand the handkerchief 
which the mortally injured man had 
drawn feebly from his pocket and 
attempted to use, and himself sought 
to assuage the flow of blood. The 
Cavaliere’s eyes gazed at him inquisi- 
tively, while his breast heaved with 
sobs of pain and blood. 

“Would that I had restrained my- 
self!” lamented Scavo. Tears were on 
his cheeks. With one arm he sup- 
ported the Cavaliere, and with the 
other he attended to the Cavaliere’s 
blood. 

And then, making a dying effort, the 
Cavaliere tried to sit up. 

“Do not incommode yourself, my 
friend,” he said faintly; “it is fate. If 


you would fetch a priest—— And yet 
no; time lacks. To you, Scavo, I 
must say what I have to say. There! 


keep me so. My strength goes. Re- 
lease me and place my back against 
that coffin of Tarquinia. Draw me 
along, my friend. I am past more 
hurting. Be quick! be quick! There! 
Now, open the drawer of the table. 
Open, I say!” 

“But, signore——” protested Scavo, 
in an agony of remorse and terror, es- 
pecially (be it said in justice to him) 
remorse. 

“Basta! There is little time. I 
meant to starve them and then rob 
them. Virgin most holy, intercede for 
The keys—they are in the drawer 
yonder. Give them to me.” 

Seavo obeyed him. He was domi- 
nated by the stronger will of the Cava- 
liere in his last forcible moments. 
Even the Cavaliere’s amazing words 
made little impression upon him at the 
time. He put the keys into the trem- 


me! 


bling hand that opened for them. 
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Then, trembling himself, with a stare 
of awe in his tear-dimmed eyes, Scavo 
listened on. 

“They are in the Tomb of the Golden 
Bier, Scavo. See! I separate the keys 
from the others. There are four: three 
for the door and this small one for 


the gate within. See to it! On my be- 
half, entreat their prayers for my for- 
giveness with Heaven. Yes, I rejoice 
now, Scavo; I thank you for this. One 
must not go to God with crime on one’s 
soul. Four keys, remember. Take 
them, and do not mix them. I——” 

But he had nothing more to say. A 
fresh fountain of blood welled from 
his mouth, and his head fell forward. 
With the keys in his hand, holding 
the bunch by the four isolated ones, 
Scavo bent over the Cavaliere, and un- 
derstood that he was definitively a 
murderer. He raised the dead man’s 
head by the chin, and, shuddering, 
loosed it. 

And then he heard slippered feet 
upon the outer stone stairs, and knew 
that the Cavaliere’s housekeeper had 
returned. 

He shouted to her. 

“I come, signore!” she cried, sur- 
prised that another than her master 
should call her in that house. Enter- 
ing, she stared and shrieked. Down 
fell the basket with the wine, and 
down she fell also, 

“Did I not believe it?” she wailed. 
“Master mine, he has killed himself. 
Signore! Signore! Oh, what calamity! 
Dear Signor Scavo, tell me that he is 
not dead!” 

“Yes, he is dead!” said the landlord 
of the Albergo Nazionale. 

He still held the keys in his hand. 
The despair and remorse in him, how- 
ever, had in the meantime abated. He 
breathed very fast as he looked at Anna. 
“I—found him so. He has but just 
died. He asked for a priest, but—there 
was no time. Anna, I must tell you 
something. Your master was a cruel 
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and wicked man. _ Before he passed, 
he confessed to me—to me, Anna, mid, 
and I—yes, to you and you only I will 
tell the truth; afterwards we will for- 
get it and leave him to God. He de- 
clared to me that the two Englishmen 
are imprisoned in one of the tombs. 
See! he gave me these keys. The Tomb 
of the Golden Bier, he said. Do you, 
Anna, know the location of that par- 
ticular tomb?” 

Scavo felt an unholy pride in the suc- 
cess of his self-command. He held his 
head high, and his words came more and 
more fluently as he realized how com- 
plete was the woman’s faith in what 
he told her. 

Anna burst into tears. 

“My poor master!” she wailed, 

“Yes, Anna, your poor master, in 
truth. But your wicked master, also, in 
truth. That is to say, if he did not 
speak vain words with his last breath. 
Please God! the poor English gentle- 
men are to be found in that tomb, to— 
to justify him for taking his own life. 
Do you not remember what the Holy 
Scriptures say: ‘An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth’? It is the same 
thing as a life for a life. But come, we 
must not be idle. They may be 
choked, those poor Englishmen. Where 
is this tomb?’ 

Anna rose and smoothed her hair, 
with a light of new intelligence in her 
tine dark eyes. 

*I—should not have believed it of him, 
Signor Scavo,” she said. “But yes, I 
know the tomb. It has three Judas- 
trees by the door. In my opinion, it is 
the one where his most precious things 
are kept. He has never told me, but 
I have guessed, like others.” 

“Good, Anna; very good. 
Judas-trees, you say, donzella 
And that also is good, my Anna. 


Three 
mia? 
Do 


you not see? We are in the hands of 
God, and He has brought him to an 
end which, perhaps, befits him even 
like that of the atrocious Judas. 


Come 
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now! The night advances. Let us be 
sensible. We will lock up the house, 
and go together to that tomb with a 
lantern. The rest must happen as we 
arrange when it is proved if your un- 
worthy master spoke truth about them 
or not. He said there are two doors, 
and this little key is for the inside one. 
Anna mia, a fine memory is a gift to 
be grateful for; he said distinctly the 
little one is for the gate inside. Come! 
We will leave the lamp burning, and 
we will not disarrange him. He is no 
more, poor man, than a cinder fallen 
from the furnace of life. Pick up the 
wine. Stay, I am thirsty with all this 
excitement. It is sound glass not to 
break, my Anna. I will ask you to 
excuse me if I drink like an animal. 
Ah, my hands! Yes, I must wash them; 
though, when one thinks rationally, it 
is no more than has happened to them 
when I have killed a little white hen 
for the table.” 

Scavo moved about restlessly while 
he spoke. He drank from the bottle, 
nodded, and gave this to Anna, whose 
eyes were upon him as if still wholly 
reliant upon his strong masculine guid- 
ance. He was not the Scavo with 
whom she and Mulci were familiar; 
that Scavo was a rather weak though 
sufficiently amiable husband in thrall 
to his wife; but she respected him the 
more that he could rise to the dignity 
and activity demanded by so horrible 
an occasion. 

“My hands, Anna! 
can wash them.” 

With one more glance at her dead 
master, and a long shiver, Anna 
turned away. 

“Do me the favor, signore,” she said, 
“to follow me.” 

It was black night when they left 
the house by the garden, like the Cava- 
liere and his guests earlier in the day. 
Scavo’s wits were now alive to every 
necessary detail of his behavior. It 
might not be prudent that they should 


Take me where I 























be seen together by Mulci’s Porta Ori- 
entale at the end of the town. Though 
the path above the valley-ravine was 
rough as sin itself in its outcome, they 
would follow it. Moreover, it was 
shorter, and they had a lantern. The 
lantern at such an hour, in such a spot, 
could betray nothing, for no one was 
likely then to be in the vicinity of the 
tombs of the old Etruscan dead. 

And while they stumbled along, Anna 
leading with the lantern, and babbling 
little prayers and ejaculations to the 
saints, more thoughts of a singularly 
stirring kind came to the developing in- 
telligence of the Mulci innkeeper. If 
the Englishmen were dead—what then? 
And if they were not dead, what 
should he say to them? And, chief 
of all, what of the late Cavaliere’s 
treasure in the tomb—its tens of thou- 
sands of francs’ worth of fine gold? 
The Cavaliere had been a lonely man, 
unvisited by relatives. His weekly 
journeys to Rome were the only inci- 
dents of his life over and above his 
very profitable passion for investiga- 
ting Etruscan tombs. The events of 
this never-to-be-forgotten day had 
quickened Scavo’s wits like a divine 
miracle. 

Once Anna tripped and measured her 
length. 

“Signore, signore!’ she moaned, 
when she had risen; “I wish we had 
not come. I feel fear of I know not 
what. There are spirits abroad at such 
an hour.” 

Scavo laughed at her terrors. 

“Courage, Anna mia,” he said, “ ‘we 
fall but to rise.’ I have read the words 
in a wise book. Yes, and I perceive 
their truth in my own life.” 

Thus consoled, Anna went on. They 
passed several tomb-openings at which 
she hesitated, to seek the three Judas- 
trees. And then, when they were near 
the Tomb of the Golden Bier itself, 
Scavo put his hand on her arm and 
stopped her, 
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“I wish to say something to thee, my 
Anna,” he whispered. “Is not the 
light in the lowlands yonder the farm 
of Angelo Romana?” 

“Yes, signore. It can be no other. 
There is no other house between us 
and the railway.” 

“Good. And there is a path down to 
the road by the farm, and from the 
farm it is a straight road to the sta- 
tion. Yes, and there is a train in two 
hours for Rome. Anna mia, I tell you 
what you shall do. You say this is the 
tomb beneath us. Give me the lan- 
tern and you shall repose yourself near 
at hand, and say nothing until I have 
discovered the poor men and set them 
on their way. It were charitable to 
persuade them to make no scandal. 
Let the Cavaliere Montarabo go to his 
grave unreproved save for the crime 
which no one but Heaven can now 
judge and chastise. Dol not talk like 
aman of sense as well as a Christian?” 

The woman protested a little. She 
was afraid, she said. And yet, being 
pressed, she admitted that she would 
be still more afraid to enter that terri- 
ble tomb and behold the spectacle 
which it might disclose. For Scavo 
had said that her master might have 
killed the Englishmen and forgotten it 
in the briefness of his agony. 

“Think, Anna mia! Two such scenes 
in one evening! That were too much 
for any woman; even I myself, strong 
as I endeavor to seem, feel far from 
cheerful about it. Be advised, there- 
fore, and stay where you may hear my 
voice and yet remain unseen.” 

He persuaded her. She sat on an 
old Etruscan stone, hidden by the 
brushwood, and, having drawn her ker- 
chief over her eyes, grasped her rosary. 

And Scavo, with a heart that beat 
fast and heavy in him, descended to 
the door of the Tomb of the Golden 
Bier. 

“Signori!’”’ he cried; and the next mo- 
ment there was an answering shout 
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from within. Yes, two voices, one en- 
treating him in good Italian to open 
the door. 

But he was in no hurry. He had to 
reach the iniquitous end of the 
thoughts which had grown in him by 
the way. He held the lantern to the 
door and examined the three distinct 
keyholes. 

“I come,” he shouted; but he did not 
move a finger. 

He returned to Anna, indeed, before 
trying one of the keys. 

“My child,” he said soothingly, “I 
have a plan for your comfort. To you, 
who know the path, a lantern is not 
needful for your return. Go back to 
the Casa and there will I join you as 
soon as God wills. Trust me, it is 
best so. You are tired; no wonder, 
poor soul. But I—I have more work 
to do. I must assist these Englishmen 
to the station with the lantern. Yes, 
my Anna, they are alive, God be 
blessed! Take that joy with you like 
a little star of brightness to light you; 
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and, above all, keep a brave heart. An- 
drani is a good lad and loves you well, 
and I, myself, ‘Maria Farnese Scavo, 
will see to it that he soon has a wage 
which shall enable him to marry you. 
Soon, do I say? In a month, perhaps 


even a week. Give me your hand. 
There! it is arranged, Madonna An- 
drani. Let me see you set forth to 
return.” 

Again he persuaded her, though not 
without more words. He helped her 
with the lantern for the first tangled 
hundred yards of the path and then re- 
traced his steps. 

And now he worked briskly with the 
keys, calling softly to Ogilvie and 
Philip the while. 

At length the door yielded, swung in- 
wards, and, lifting the lantern, he held 
it towards the white faces at the iron 
grill beyond. 

“Ah! what satisfaction, my friends!” 
he exclaimed. “What mercy from the 
skies!’ 

C. Edwardes. 


(To be concluded.) 
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My little orchard is not what a pro- 
fessional in matters horticultural would 
call a model one. Nature herein does 
not so much contend with Art as con- 
sort with it; and that as its “better 
half.” For instance, that hedge, its 
southern sepiment, beyond which the 
blue-domed downs extend their undu- 
lating outline, is a huge mass of bram- 
ble, through which, here and there, a 
long shoot from a neighboring plum- 
tree root or a bird- or wind-sown sap- 
ling ash pierces its upward way. But, 
in its season, what luscious berries 
beareth this bramble hedge, large as 
raspberries, beloved of birds and boys. 
And how the birds resort to its prick- 
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protected shade, therein to build their 
nests. Year after year come, I know, 
the same thrushes and greenfinches, 
the same hedge-warblers and black- 
birds, and with more or less success 
endeavor to fulfil the primitive prompt- 
ings to perpetuate their kind. Never 
a season passes but some three or more 
feathered pairs attempt the precarious 
practice of nest-building and the rear- 
ing of their young. For hereabouts 
eats, rats, boys, and other vermin very 
much abound, to the great annoyance 
of bipeds, both birds and gardeners. 
The ruddy-backed, cream-bellied wea- 
sel, too, takes his toll both of eggs and 
nestlings. Whether in the summer he 




















indulges in fruit, from fancy or princi- 
ple, I know not, but more than once I 
have seen him in my strawberry bed. 
But in spite of all these enemies, both 
small and great beasts, some broods 
are brought up _ successfully and 
launched upon the pleasant life of a 
bird: a life amid verdure and rapture; 
blossoms which they need not seek for; 
abundance of food they need not care- 
fully prepare; amid every glint of sun- 
shine, from the rising of the sun unto 
the going down of the same; with all 
the delights of travelling, almost with- 
out effort, wholly without cost; and 
shelters from the rain they alone know 
of, for who ever saw a wild bird wet? 
Nevertheless it is good to be an un- 
feathered biped; not to be bound to bed 
at sundown or to rise at the first cold 
gleam of dawn; to have some modicum 
of dominion over nature; to be able 
somewhat to lose oneself at will in the 
past; to dream, albeit desperately, of 
the future. 

But to return to the birds of my 
orchard. No runaway couples act 
more secretly than most birds about 
their nidification. The first year the 
greenfinches graced my garden with 
their greenness, so quietly did they 
built their nest that though my favor- 
ite spot of shade that sunny summer 
was right under the canopy of the 
bramble hedge, and though I sat there- 
under in the blazing afternoons read- 
ing and writing during several weeks, 
the first betrayal of their nest to me— 
so near as five or six feet—was by the 
fluttering of a young bird, prematurely 
practising a flight. During all this 
time the father bird had sat and sung 
his sleepy song in a hedge full fifty 
feet away, no doubt with intent to de- 
ceive. But most of the activities of a 
bird’s life, and more especially its nest- 
building, are acted from the rising of 
the sun unto his zenith; whereupon 
comes a great stilling of song, and a 
meditative mood, becoming to meridian, 
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seems to brood over all. The black- 
bird, almost alone, is one that sings— 
otherwise than casually—at noon, and 
his deep rich voice has a dreamy mel- 
ancholy, as the best of music ever has. 
He, too, sometimes, builds among my 
brambles, and then with what care is 
he cared for withal; with green boughs 
artfully guarded from the greedy gaze 
of bird’s-nesting boys; with strong, 
new boughs of spring hawthorn armed 
against his approach. Not always, 
alas, with success. On one occasion 
the eggs were taken, but the nest left; 
and, curious to relate, in about a week 
the bird laid again, and ultimately the 
persevering parents reared the brood in 
safety. 

There is so much individuality about 
the songs of thrushes and blackbirds 
that the outdoor naturalist can recog- 
nize, in most cases, the peculiar bars. 
and notes of some particular songster, 
and so identify the individual bird dur- 
ing a succession of seasons. Thus I 
know that two particular pairs of 
thrushes have built their nests for sev- 
eral years following in my orchard. 
One songster haunted my neighborhood 
during four seasons; the other for 
three years, and he is still hereabout. 
Less common than the song-thrush, 
and a much larger bird, the missel- 
thrush frequents this locality, and last 
year a pair built their nest in a tall 
old pear-tree, and reared four young 
ones from their pale blotched and 
spotted eggs. The song of this thrush 
has a singular resemblance to that of 
the blackbird, but is of less compass, 
and is pitched in a higher key. In this. 
same bramble hedge have the lesser 
white-throats built their nest in two 
successive years. More plainly tinted 
than the common whitethroat, this bird 
has also a song—if such it can be 
called—equally plain; in fact, a most 
monotonous voice, with a peculiar rat- 
tling reiteration. Its eggs are remark- 
ably unlike those of the common white- 
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throat, when one considers how similar 
these birds are in their appearance, 
their nests, and their habits. 

But of all the builders in the bram- 
ble hedge, the hedge-warbler, that bird, 
first cousin to the robin, and commonly 
but wrongly called hedge-sparrow, 
bears away the palm for beauty of nest 
and brilliancy of egg-coloring. With- 
out a feature similar to the house-spar- 
row—that garden pest—it is difficult to 
discern the reason for his common 
name, for in many ways he has quite 
distinctive features. Imprimis, he has 
a pretty warbling song; he is colored a 
soft brown, with blue-gray tints about 
his head and throat; while his red legs 
are very distinctive; and the blue of 
the eggs, as they lie snug in their hair- 
lined, moss-edged nest is absolutely 
unique. Possibly it is the brightness 
of their blue that betrays the nest to 
the wandering cuckoo when seeking to 
transfer parental duties to a proxy. 

On the west side of my orchard, over 
a trellis, intertwines and hangs a high 
hedge of briar; a fair, rare sight when 
in June its greenery is gemmed with 
roses gleaming thick as stars in sky. 
But, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, no birds ever build therein; 
though, when the flowers have long 
faded and in their stead reign red ripe 
berries, then they visit it with gusto. 

On the north side of the orchard is 
the timbered end of an old barn, and 
a long brick wall, moss-topped and 
gray with lichen; its mortar riddled 
with a thousand nail-holes, very elo- 
quent of the industry spent upon the 
training of their wall-trees by genera- 
tions of gardeners long gathered to 
their rest. An admirable nidus is this 
mortar for the growth of that graceful 
little plant the wall snapdragon, whose 
trailing masses and festoons are 


gemmed with sparkling little flowers, 
summer after summer, let it be never 
so droughty, or the winter never so 
sharp and enduring in frost. 


Against 


this northern wall grow ancient pear- 
trees, interspersed with currant-bushes; 
and in the midst a somewhat sprawl- 
ing but very fruitful fig, well known 
and oft resorted to by every blackcap 
and his kindred within the near neigh- 
borhood. The fig-tree is one that flour- 
ishes very fruitfully in Sussex; per- 
chance being specially blessed in that 
Archbishop Becket first introduced it 
into England; as tradition says, on his 
palatial estate at Mayfield, or, as oth- 
ers say, at his manorial seat at Terring, 
near Worthing. In the red or white 
currant bushes build sometimes the 
cheerful-voiced hedge-warblers, who re- 
joice in refreshing themselves in due 
season with the juicy berries for all 
their labor and pains in providing 
grubs and caterpillars for their young. 
Not far off—namely in my neighbor's 
garden—build every year a pair of pied 
wagtails, and all the summer they and 
their family resort to my moss-topped 
wall as to a promenade. Spotted fiy- 
catchers, too, which also nest near by, 
use it as a vantage place from which 
to launch themselves in pursuit of 
gnats and flies, smacking their lips au- 
dibly upon each ephemerid they seize. 

From the old barn aforesaid come 
every eve a family of “flittermice”; 
both the small common and the great 
long-eared bat. When the twilight has 
deepened into dark, from the same 
sanctuary owls issue, and on silent 
wings sail the circuit of their solitude. 

In the midst of the orchard stands an 
ancient Pearmain apple tree, leaning 
with a very venerable stoop northwards, 
like a great gnomon over the green dial- 
face of the sunlit grass. Hollow as 
this old tree is, in three compartments, 
for several foot-lengths of its trunk, it 
still yields yearly a fair average crop 
of its ruddy, useful fruit, albeit it is 
near its threescore years and ten. In 
this fruition the birds not only take 
that share in anticipation of which they 
sing joyously among its branches, but 
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they find in this old tree nesting-places 
secure from weathers and from beasts 
of prey. Most years two pairs are in 
simultaneous occupation of the hollows 
in this tree; during one nesting season 
three families of different kinds were 
reared in the security they afford. For 
then, in the topmost hole a pair of star- 
lings placed—one can hardly say built 
—their straw-and-feather nest; in the 
middle hole blue tits reared their abun- 
dant brood; while the lowest a pair of 
great, or ox-eye, tits chose for their 
nursery. As the starlings reared an- 
other brood, what time they had rested 
somewhat from their first labors, this 
old apple-tree must have assisted, by 
the accommodation it afforded, in 
launching at least twenty young birds 
into the world within the space of a 
few months. Nor are these the only 
kind of birds which resort to this old 
tree. In the springtime I have seen the 
great green woodpecker hammering on 
the gnarled bark for woodlice and for 
earwigs, or prospecting, maybe, for a 
suitable situation for its nest; unfortu- 
nately—for such as delight in birds— 
with a negative result. The beautiful 
large-spotted woodpecker has also vis- 
ited this tree, doubtless on like er- 
rands intent. But the rarest of all the 
birds which have found a temporary 
home in this hollow apple-tree is that 
beautiful, queer bird, the wryneck, 
which some years ago successfully 
reared a brood within the upper chan 
ber. Every spring does it revisit this 
tree, peer anxiously around and within, 
but never since has it ventured to build 
here again. Very interesting it is to 
watch, near at hand, this usually so 
shy bird; how it twists its neck rapidly 
in every direction—hence its common 
name—as if its head were set on a ball- 
and-socket joint; how it bows and 
bends its body; and how it thrusts out 
its long slender tongue. Seen near at 
hand it is a beautiful bird, tenderly 
tinted, peppered, streaked, and speck- 
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led with brown, buff, and purple-gray. 
But in its beauty it is much surpassed 
by its full-fledged young, which are 
finely colored in shades of blue- and 
purple-gray, with yellow beaks and 
legs. I have never seen this bird in 
my orchard before April, by which 
time the starlings, who, like the poor, 
are ever with us, are well advanced in 
their nest-building in the old tree, and 
thus it is, perhaps, that never since 
that first occasion have the wrynecks 
found a home there too. Or can it be 
that that one white egg (was it not a 
little one?) which I took from them is 
still remembered, regretted and re- 
venged? Who can tell what passes 
through or remains in a bird’s head? 
One little fact I well remember, and, 
as being @ propos, I will here relate. 
One of my neighbors had a young rook 
which became so tame that it would 
come at the call of its owner, and was 
consequently allowed to wander at its 
will. Its strong vegetarian tastes led 
it too frequently to patronize my green 
peas. After enduring its thieving pro- 
pensities during two seasons, in which 
no guy, or even gun, could scare it, 
and no clipping of its wings be pro- 
cured by threats or persuasion from its 
owner, I at last exclaimed one day, 
when seeing the culprit in his crime, 
“I shall shoot that bird.” From that 
day forward I never had the chance 
of a shot at it, although I often lay in 
wait, as I thought, secretly, to shed its 
blood. Nevertheless the bird still took 
my peas—and that right early—and 
eventually removed with his owner to 
some far abode. Iam _ firmly per- 
suaded that this rook, if he did not 
understand my threatening words, at 
least sufficiently divined my purpose so 
to order his comings and his goings as 
to save his own skin. 

Nearly allied to the wryneck is an- 
other frequent visitor to my orchard, 
the little tree-creeper. He has a rapid, 
frequent song—if such we can call his 
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succession of notes—quickening tow- 
ards its close, and very lively move- 
ments as he runs up and down and 
around the tree-trunks in search of in- 
sects. His plumage is prettily speckled 
with brown and buff above, a light 
gray beneath. He has a long, curved 
bill; and his tail feathers are stiff and 
sharpened, which evidently assists him 
in his evolutions about trees. He 
sometimes builds his nest in my or- 
chard, behind the weather-boards of the 
old barn; singularly enough, never in 
the holes in the trees, being warned off 
perhaps by the starlings. A congenial 
bird to the tree-creeper is the larger 
and scarcer nuthatch. There is no 
bird perhaps more harmoniously col- 
ored. His head and back are of a deli- 
cate blue-gray, and his under parts a 
beautiful cream color, with a tint of 
pink in it; while, to emphasize these, 
he has a black band running from his 
beak towards the side of his neck, and 
black corners to his square-shaped 
tail. He frequents the topmost twigs 
of trees, unlike the tree-creeper, which 
nearly always begins his runnings and 
creepings at the bottom of the trunks; 
even at the very root thereof. 
Nightingales often visit my orchard, 
but make no long abode there; and I 
have not detected, though I once sus- 
pected, the presence of their nest 
somewhere in or around it. For be it 
confessed they have not always been 
welcomed in this neighborhood; and it 
is even on record that a certain resi- 
dent in this village shot these birds on 
sight, because, forsooth, they disturbed 
his sleep; and this albeit he inhabited 
a house where once Gilbert White was 
wont annually to visit for many years 
together. But though the nightingale 


has not favored my orchard by choos- 
ing to make his nest anywhere within 
it, his “understudy”—if one may use 
the word in such a connection—the 
blackcap, has more than once built in 
the bramble hedge and successfully 











reared the broods. The song of this 
bird is so rich, and of a quality so pe- 
culiar that when the blackcap sings one 
need not pine for Philomel. 

Among other visitants to the orchard 
are linnets, yellow-hammers, and chaf- 
finches, the latter being the most com- 
mon, though, curious to note, they have 
only once built in any of the apple-trees 
which one would have thought most 
appropriate sites for their moss-made 
nests. Robins and wrens, of course, 
both dearly beloved of children—who 
indeed, speaking generally, know no 
other birds—greatly abound; nor are 
they silent or easily abashed; the rob- 
ins often entering the house, to the 
great dismay of superstitious servants. 

Both these kinds of bird build very 
often in my orchard; the wren by pref- 
erence in a little yew-tree in the hedge, 
the robin in such choice chambers as 
are afforded by a discarded watering- 
can or the crown of a battered felt 
hat. Sometimes a goldfinch or two, or 
in the autumn a family of them, pay a 
flying visit here. One afternoon last 
autumn, [ remember, they came and 
sat conversing in their sweet, cheerful 
way, on the nether sunny side of the 
bramble hedge, for the space of a full 
half-hour at least; while I sat near by, 
silent, attentive, and appreciative, I 
hope, albeit they spake not in the vul- 
gar tongue. 

But of all my orchard visitants the 
starlings are the most noticeable. 
Every year they build behind the 
weather-boards of the old barn, as well 
as in the upper hollow of the apple-tree. 
If these birds were not so common, or 
so mischievous like their kinsfolk the 
jackdaws, we should look with an un- 
alloyed pleasure on their beauty. For 
lovely in the springtime is the sheen 
upon their green and purple plumage; 
and though their song is not melodious, 
it is full of a rapturous joy that swells 
their throats and sways their bodies as 


‘they strive to utter all they feel or 
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think. Starlings, as far as my knowl- 
edge goes, are the only British birds 
which have a tendency to decorate 
their nests. I have often seen in their 
nests the flowering end of a bean-plant, 
a sprig of ground ivy, or other similar 
plant, while the few feathers they use 
in them are very often of bright color. 
In the late summer, when their labors 
are past, I have known them put little 
windfall apples into their disused nest. 
Arduous indeed must be the labors of 
feeding four or five young nestlings; 
little wonder that after it the song is 
taken out of most birds. I have often 
timed for an hour or two together, in 
the long summer afternoons, the fre- 
quency of the visits which the old birds 
make to their greedy offspring. Every 
four minutes, on an average, did these 
persevering parents dive into their ar- 
boreal nursery, not without preliminary 
screams, carrying food to their clam- 
oring young. Beginning as they doubt- 
less do at daybreak, and continuing un- 
til eve, it can easily be calculated that, 
working a double “eight-hours day,” 
they must destroy 240 grubs or cater- 
pillars and other small game grievous 
to gardens between each rising and 
each setting of the sun. Therefore it 
is a wise thing to spare birds and cher- 
ish them, and to spend the money-cost 
of powder and shot on superannuated 
fishing-nets and other simple protectors 
of our fruit. 

Sometimes those tiny birds, the gold- 
en-crested wrens, appear in my or- 
chard, and one year built their par- 
tially pendant nest in a neighboring yew- 
tree. Every year, soon after Lady-tide, 
comes the gray-green chiffchaff, with 
his welcome call that seems to usher in 
the spring. Somewhat later appears 
the willow-wren, his near kinsman, 
and sings almost ceaselessly his 
strangely sweet song, which, beginning 
high up in the scale, descends like rip- 
pling water, till it fades slowly into 
silence. Next of kin to this sweet 
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warbler is the larger and less common 
wood-warbler, which comes into my 
orchard every autumn—I know not why 
at this time, and then only—flits si- 
lently about for a few days and then 
as silently departs. He is a beautiful 
bird, very elegant in shape, with plu- 
mage of a delicate green and yellow. 

Not my least welcome visitants are 
the swallows, who every year nest in 
the old barn or under my eaves. Their 
favorite resting-places are some bare 
dead twigs of the apple or pear trees, 
where they sit and preen their beauti- 
ful plumage, or rapturously utter their 
sweet twittering song. 

But birds are not the only visitors, 
winged and wonderful, to my old or- 
chard. The bees of all my neighbors 
hum busily among the apple-blossom, 
and the wild bee, black, banded, and 
tawny, sometimes makes his nest 
among the mossy grass beneath the 
trees; while the beauty of the vora- 
cious wasp almost extracts some—post- 
mortem—pardon for his ravage. But- 
terflies of several hues abound here- 
about; in one season one kind predomi- 
nating in numbers, the next year an- 
other. The brightly colored “clouded- 
yellow” butterfly is one very typical of 
this seasonal variation. In the au- 
tumn numbers of that handsome but- 
terfly, the Red Admiral, appear in the 
orchard, attracted doubtless as much 
by fruit as flowers; and, be it whis- 
pered, how dearly he loves a rotten 
pear! He appears to be fond of ad- 
miration, too, for how majestically he 
fans himself in the hot sunshine, or 
pirouettes upon the petals of a favorite 
flower; and I have even seen him suf- 
fer a little child to stroke his velvet 
wings. 

These be some of the beauties of my 
littie orchard; I say some, for, as a cer- 
tain wise man says, “We know more 
from Nature than we can at will com- 
municate.” 

W. Heneage Legge. 











The Times of Tuesday contains a re- 
markable letter signed “An Old Ber- 
liner” dealing with the anti-British 
‘campaign inspired by the German 
Press Bureau. According to “An Old 
Berliner.” “the English people do not 
yet seem to realize how systematically 
the campaign engineered against Eng- 
land from the Press Bureau of the 
yerman Foreign Office is being waged 
all over the world. In no country is 
Germany trying with greater persist- 
ency to poison the wells of public 
opinion against England than in the 
United States.” He goes on to quote 
as an example of this campaign of 
calumny and misrepresentation a long 
telegram published in one of the lead- 
ing Chicago newspapers—the Daily 
News—which records an interview with 
Professor Schiemann on June 26th last. 
Professor Schiemann, it may be re- 
membered, accompanied the Emperor 
to Tangier, and, according to the 
American interviewer. he is the “in- 
timate adviser of the Kaiser and the 
Foreign Office on questions relating to 
world-politics,” and is also “one of 
the Government’s spokesmen on the 
pending crisis.”. The whole purpose 
of Professor Schiemann’s statement 
is to represent Britain as_ inciting 
France to go to war with Germany:— 


At the present moment the possibility 
of war lies exclusively in the diabolical 
efforts of the British Press to urge the 
Republic to assume a_ position that 
might bring hostilities within twenty- 
four hours. The Kaiser and the Ger- 
man people are sincerely anxious for 
peace; Premier Rouvier and the French 
are similarly inclined. Only the British 
thirst for German blood. They desire 
the crushing of our naval power and 
the limitation of our growing prestige. 
These longings have filled them with a 
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fiendish desire to exploit the Moroccan 
crisis for our undoing. We declare 
solemnly that that is an _ attitude 
fraught with the direst consequences to 
European peace. We want America 
not to be misled by the self-righteous 
British Press, but to remain perfectly 
clear on this point—that the danger of 
a Franco-German war is centred to a 
far greater degree in London than in 
either Paris or Berlin. 


The interview continues with further 
veiled threats against France, and 
with the intimation that if she goes to 
war it is she who will have to pay 
the whole cost of the Anglo-French 
conflict with Germany. “The result 
would be England’s domination of 
Europe and the reduction of France 
to the position she occupied after 
Waterloo.” “An Old Berliner’s’ com- 
ment on this farrago of malicious 
nonsense is as_ follows:—“However 
friendly the feelings of Americans 
towards this country may be, can we 
hope that they will be altogether proof 
against authoritative statements of 
this kind which are continually being 
cabled across the Atlantic in obedience 
to the inspirations of the German 
Foreign Office? What is perhaps more 
needful at the present moment for the 
peace of the world than Hague Courts 
and arbitration treaties is a clearing- 
house for the fraudulent drafts on 
public credulity which the German 
Government is daily putting into cir- 
culation from the Press Department 
of the Foreign Office in the Wilhelm- 
strasse.” 

One’s first impulse on reading such 
statements as those of Professor Schie- 
mann is to ignore them as one ignores 
the charges in an anonymous letter. 
Since, however, Professor Schiemann 
has allowed his name to be used, and 
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since his accusations are given cur- 
rency in places where the true facts 
in regard to European affairs are not 
always obvious, it may be worth while 
to deal with them briefly. We say 
without the slightest fear of contra- 
diction that the allegation that we in- 
cited France, or ever dreamed of in- 
citing her to go to war with Germany 
is a deliberate falsehood. Not merely 
our Government, but our Press and 
our people, were most anxious that a 
war between France and Germany 
should be avoided. We had everything 
to iose and nothing to gain by such 
a war. The injury to trade must have 
been enormous, and the notion that 
we could get compensation for com- 
mercial disturbance by the annexation 
of German colonies is absurd. Ger- 
many has no possessions which we 
covet, or, indeed, which we should not 
find a source of trouble and expense. 
All we could do with Kiao-chow would 
be to hand it back to the Chinese, 
while the German possessions in East 
and West Africa could only prove 
heavy burdens to us. As to the Ger- 
man Fleet, it would, in the event of 
war, be withdrawn into its harbors, 
as in the war of 1870, and no attempt 
to destroy it would be in the least 
likely to prove effective. The banish- 
ing of German commerce from the 
seas would, no doubt, punish the Ger- 
mans, but it would do us as a nation 
lLarm and not good, for the German 
mercantile marine performs a great 
many very valuable services for our 
merchants and manufacturers at very 
low rates. Only the most purblind and 
hardened Protectionists—and they are 
a small minority among English trad- 
ers—would imagine that the with- 
drawal of German ocean competition 
could benefit this country as a whole. 
even if it benefited our shippers. But 
though the Government and the nation 
were most anxious to avoid war, and 
felt an intense relief when the danger 
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had passed, we were of course bound 
in honor to stand by the French, and 
were determined to carry out our ob- 


ligations to the letter. Nothing would 
have induced the nation to run the 
risk of being accused of perfidy or of 
breaking its pledges to its friends un- 
der the threat of danger. If France 
had asked us for our aid, we should 
most certainly have given it her,—let 
the consequences be what they would. 
The French, however, showing, as we 
think, great self-restraint and great 
wisdom, did not ask for our aid, but 
were content to meet the German at- 
tack by diplomacy rather than by war. 
Their successful avoidance of war 
gave the utmost satisfaction here, and 
caused what we may describe without 
exaggeration as a sense of immense 
relief. Unless to tell a friend that you 
will come to his aid if he calls you, 
and will keep faith with him at all 
costs, is an incitement to war, there 
was no incitement to France either by 
the British Government or by the 
British people. 

So much for Professor Schiemann’s 
assertion in regard to the present 
crisis. Every bit as false are his gen- 
eral declarations that “the British 
thirst for German blood,” and that 
they desire to crush German naval 
power. No such enmity towards Ger- 
many is to be found in Britain. There 
is no hatred here for the Germans as 
a people, but rather admiration and 
respect for their many great and sound 
qualities. Again, there is no desire 
on the part of Britain to prevent the 
Germans creating for themselves 
either a Navy, a Colonial Empire, or 
a world-wide trade. The notion of Brit- 
ain attacking Germany in order to 
prevent her acquiring any of these 
things is utterly ridiculous. Even if 
our statesmen desired to do so, which 
they do not, it would be absolutely im- 
possible to force the nation into an 
aggressive war on Germany. Our peo- 
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ple will protect themselves if they are 
attacked, and will stand by their 
friends if those friends are wantonly 
assailed because they are their friends, 
but it is as certain as anything can 
be in human affairs that the British 
people will never consent to attack any 
Power on the ground that she is grow- 
ing too strong and ought to have her 
strength reduced, But though this is 
the essential and unalterable temper of 
the British people, they are, we are 
glad to think, becoming more vigilant 
than they have hitherto been in regard 
to the possibility of an attack by Ger- 
many. They know that the German 
people, if they ruled themselves, would 
not attack Britain, but they realize also 
that it is, unfortunately, not a question 
of what the German democracy want, 
er are likely to do, but of what is the 
policy which may commend itself to 
the Emperor, the bureaucracy, and the 
governing classes in the German Em- 
pire. They see there, not a Govern- 
ment which is swayed by liberal and 
democratic ideas, but one which is 
autocratic in spirit and makes little 
secret of its hatred for whatever is lib- 
eral and popular in Europe, and in- 
deed in the world at large. Our peo- 
ple realize that the German Govern- 
ment regards the self-governing coim- 
munities of Britain and France as of- 
fences against the dynastic principle 
and as bad examples to the Monarchi- 
cal States. Hence we, and also the 
French, are coming to see that the 
free and liberal States must stand to- 
gether, or else their dearest interests 
may suffer. 

The recent action of Germany on the 
Moroccan question has been a revela- 
tion to many persons here, and has had 
a remarkable effect on public opinion. 
Those who were inclined to think that 
the need for watchfulness in regard to 
German policy, and the belief that Ger- 
man ambitions were antagonistic to the 
British Empire, were exaggerated have 


undergone a complete mental change. 
The spectacle presented by the brutal 
threats of the German Government 
levelled at France has moved men’s 
minds far more than any amount 
of cautionary leading articles. It was 
almost at once realized here that 
the Germans cared little or noth- 
ing about Morocco, and that what 
they were doing was in reality punish- 
ing France for daring to make an 
agreement with Britain. In effect, if 
not in so many words, the Germans 
told the French:—“‘We will teach you 
to make a friend of Britain! It is true 
we cannot touch Britain directly, but, 
nevertheless, we mean to isolate her, 
and if you dare to work with her you 
must take the consequences. No one 
can be friendly to Britain without feel- 
ing the weight of our arm.” Such an 
attitude so plainly shown has produced 
a great awakening here, and it is now 
difficult to find men who do not agree 
that as long as Germany is in the 
hands of those who now control her 
destinies the peace of the world is en- 
dangered. Three months ago the ma- 
jority of the British people would not 
admit that there was any such peril. 
But though there is so great a change 
of feeling in regard to the need of 
watching German policy and being on 
our guard, there is, as we have said, 
not the slightest indication of any de- 
sire to attack Germany or to treat her 
as an enemy. It would be just as 
hard now as it was before the Morocco 
incident to induce our people to wage 
anything but a defensive war against 
Germany. The British people were 
never more profoundly anxious to keep 
the peace than at the present moment. 
Nothing but proof of the absolute ne- 
eessity for self-protection, or for carry- 
ing out their obligations to their 
friends, would induce them to enter 
upon hostilities. 

A word must be said as to “An Old 
Berliner’s” suggestion that the efforts 
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on the part of Germany to influence 
public opinion in America may prove 
successful. For ourselves, we enter- 
tain no such dread. We quite admit 
that if the German Government take 
sufficient trouble, as no doubt they 
will, they will be able to get American 
newspapers to print a great deal of 
cleverly concocted anti-British stuff, 
the object of which will be to induce 
the Americans to believe that we are a 
dangerous and aggressive Power bent 
on attacking Germany, and that Ger- 
many in self-defence may some day 
be obliged to organize a coalition to 
destroy us as a mad dog is destroyed. 
But between such suggestions being 
freely cabled to American newspapers 
and their really influencing American 
public opinion there is all the difference 
in the world. The Americans like sen- 
sational telegrams, but when it comes 
to forming a practical judgment on 
public affairs there is no people less 
easily “taken in.” Serious-minded 
Americans realize perfectly well the 
anti-liberal character of the German 
Government, and have noted once and 
for all the German Emperor's auto- 
cratic views and his dislike of free in- 
stitutions. The American people, we 
are glad to think, have strong German 
sympathies. They are not, however, in 
The Spectator. 
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sympathy with the autocrat who al- 
lows the officer to cut down the civilian 
who does not bow his head before the 
Imperial uniform, or who permits im- 
prisonment for lése-majesté, but with 
the democracy who desire that the 
German people shall be allowed to lift 
their heads to the light, and who want 
to loosen the chains of militarism and 
bureaucratic oppression. The Ameri- 
can nation have an unfailing political 
instinct, and that political instinct is in 
favor of what for want of a better ex- 
pression we must call liberal political 
ideas. When they realize, as they will 
realize the moment they are called 
upon to reflect seriously on the matter, 
that Britain and France stand for lib- 
eral ideas, and that the Germans as at 
present organized stand for the reverse, 
we have not the slightest fear as to 
which side their sympathies will in- 
cline to. The thing an American hates 
most in the world is the tone of Fred- 
erick the Great’s drill-sergeant when he 
cut the recruit across the mouth with 
his cane, with a “Hound! you mutiny.” 
As long as that is the attitude of the 
German autocracy at home and abroad, 
it, will take an eternity of interviews 
with Professor Schiemann to “rectify” 
American public opinion. 





THE MOSCOW CONGRESS. 


This week will rank prominently in 
Russian annals. What its events may 
portend in the immediate future it 
would be very rash to attempt to fore- 
cast. But there can be no doubt that 
the holding of the Congress of repre- 
sentatives from the Zemstvos and Du- 
mas at Moscow, despite various at- 
tempts on the part of the authorities to 
prevent its meeting, is an indication of 
real weakening on the part of the bu- 


reaucracy, and of conscious strengthen- 
ing on the part of the forces of reform, 
such as have rarely, if ever, been seen 
in Russia in the past. It is perfectly 
clear that if the Government had dared 
it would have broken up the Congress 
just as it has broken up countless meet- 
ings which have come together to con- 
sider political questions any time dur- 
ing the last 30 or 40 years. But it dis- 
cerned that the delegates of local as- 
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semblies who had arranged to come to- 
gether in Moscow to discuss the sub- 
ject of a Constitution were, in fact, 
so thoroughly representative of public 
opinion of all classes that to employ 
violence against them would excite an 
outburst of indignation too dangerous 
to be faced. So the authorities did 
the most foolish thing possible. They 
sent a small body of police to forbid 
the holding of the Congress on Wednes- 
day, when it formally opened, but gave 
them instructions to retire if their or- 
ders were disobeyed. The intervention 
of the police was treated with good- 
humored contempt; a formal record of 
the refusal of the organizers of the 
Congress to accept the prohibition was 
drawn up; and the Congress went on 
with its business as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Having thus achieved a singu- 
lar exhibition of maladroitness and im- 
potence, the authorities issued orders 
that no Russian newspapers were to 
print reports of the proceedings of the 
disobedient Congress, One paper at 
least, the Slovo, neglected this order, 
and was accordingly yesterday sus- 
pended for an indefinite period. But 
in all probability the reports thus pe- 
nalized will be widely circulated, and in 
any case the members of the Congress 
will be certain to diffuse a knowledge 
of what they have done and said 
throughout the country. They will let 
their fellow-countrymen know that 
against the Tsar’s Ministers they felt 
able to cite the authority of the Tsar 
himself as having commanded the 
Zemstvo representatives to discuss re- 
forms. The inference will be clearly 
drawn, either that the Ministers could 
not rely on the Tsar to support them 
against the Congress, or that, even 
though His Majesty had changed his 
mind, the Congress was able to hold 
its own, and to carry out its pro- 
gramme, notwithstanding his disap- 
proval. 

It will be for the Tsar himself to de- 








termine which of these constructions of 
the week’s events shall be treated as 
correct. In any case, it will be recog- 
nized on all hands that the bureaucracy 
has sustained a severe reverse, and 
that a long step has been taken to- 
wards the evolution of a party of con- 
stitutional reform, with leaders and 
with an intelligible programme, and 
acting with a full sense of responsi- 
bility. It is this which has been the 
essentiai want of Russia in the past. 
Revolutionaries it has had in abun- 
dance—men and women who were 
ready to risk everything for the de- 
struction of the autocracy and the bu- 
reaucy, hoping that if that vast work 
were accomplished, the building of a 
better and more wholesome fabric 
would be undertaken by others. But 
it has not had any party able, or even 
approximately able, to stand up against 
the Government and before the coun- 
try with proposals for a new order 
which could be expected to commend 
themselves to a sober and enlightened 
public opinion. And, indeed, there was 
no such opinion to appeal to. Nor are 
we at all sure that it has yet been 
created. But, at any rate, the country 
seems to be much nearer to a condition 
in which constructive reform is possi- 
ble than was the case two years ago. 
The Moscow Congress appears to be 
led by and includes a large number 
of nobles from various parts of the 
country, and is holding its meetings in 
the palace of one of the great princely 
families—the Dolgoroukoffs. It also 
doubtless contains many members of 
the other classes who are to be found 
in the provincial and municipal coun- 
ceils. And side by side with it there 
has been sitting a body somewhat re- 
sembling in composition one of our 
Congresses of Chambers of Commerce, 
brought together, it is said, on the ini- 
tiative of M. Kovalevsky, formerly 
Assistant Minister of Finance, and a 
distinguished lieutenant of M. Witte. 
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At this gathering of business men, 
which for some reason was not prohib- 
ited, many speakers are said to have 
dwelt upon the urgent need of consti- 
tutional reforms as alone capable of 
saving the country from the ruin to 
which the bureaucratic and _ police 
régime was hurrying it. These, it may 
be said, are vague sentiments, but they 
indicate the development among the 
most sober and level-headed classes in 
Russia of a feeling that much more is 
to be lost to the country and to them- 
selves by remaining as they are than 
by large forward movements, And, in 
particular, it is to be noted that at the 
business gathering at Moscow there 
Was a feeling expressed that the 
scheme of reform devised by M. Buli- 
guine was essentially defective in its 
omission of any provision for the repre- 
sentation of labor. That is one of the 
chief points in respect of which the 
same scheme is condemned by the 
Zemstvo Congress sitting at the Dol- 
goroukoff Palace. So far, therefore, as 
can yet be judged, there seems to be 
good reason to regard the constitutional 
reformers as genuinely desirous of se- 
euring that in the regulation of the ad- 
ministration and legislation of the 
country in future a fair share of repre- 
sentation is to be given to all classes. 
Means are not available at present 
for forming an opinion as to the prac- 
ticability of the positive proposals to 
which the Moscow Congress have com- 
mitted themselves. But it is clear that 
they are not inclined to forego many, 
if any, of those elements of security 
for the effectiveness of the popular 
voice which have been found neces- 
sary in Western countries, They insist 
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upon the utter inadequacy of the Buli- 
guine scheme, in view of its rendering 
the réle of its suggested national As- 
sembly farcical by stultifying legisla- 
tive initiative and the control of the 
Budget, and leaving Ministers irrespon- 
sible in their management of both home 
and foreign affairs. But a Constitu- 
tion without those defects would be 
very much such a Constitution as in 
the West we should think worthy of 
the name. And perhaps the most sig- 
nificant fact reported is that the Con- 
gress, while refusing at present to 
“boycott” the Buliguine project, has 
agreed that, as soon as that scheme is 
actually promulgated, its members 
shall be reconvened by telegraph. That 
means that the Congress aims at ex- 
ercising a continuous control over the 
development of affairs, until reforms 
such as it approves of have been act- 
ually brought into existence. This is a 
grave resolve, which may, no doubt, 
lead to results of a very serious charac- 
ter, but may also be the beginning of 
great ameliorations. 

The news of the present week varies 
as to the likelihood that M. Witte will 
enter the peace negotiations with in- 
structions, and with a disposition to end 
the war upon terms conforming to the 
necessities of the situation created by 
the unbroken series of Russian disas- 
ters by land and sea. But there can 
be little doubt that if it can be brought 
to bear upon the subject, the body of 
responsible opinion which has been 
manifesting itself this week in Moscow 
would restrain the Government from 
the headstrong pursuit of a policy of 
disastrous adventure. 
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Mr. Choate, as he looks back, from 
the leisure and security of his Massa- 
chusetts home, on the past six years, 
will be inclined, we perhaps may hope, 
to reckon them among the happiest, 
most successful and most distinguished 
of his career. Even for a man who 
has tasted, as he has, happiness all his 
life, who has mounted from triumph to 
triumph, and who would have to let 
his memory skip at least a generation 
to recall the time when he was not 
distinguished, the period of his Am- 
bassadorship at the Court of St. James 
must in retrospect appear like the abun- 
dant harvest and culmination of all 
that had gone before. At least it would 
be an odd standard of values that 
would place the famous lawyer above 
the famous ambassador, a_ national 
above an international repute, and Mr. 
Choate’s significance in 1899 abeve his 
significance to-day. He came to us, 
indeed, with a great name. Nobody 
who was in America in the nineties 
could avoid meeting it. He was the 
head of the New York Bar, and to be 
the head of the New York Bar means 
perhaps for America rather more in the 
way of position and authority than to 
be the leader of the English Bar—even 
such a leader as Sir Charles Russell 
was—means for England. A case was 
not a case unless Choate appeared in 
it; it was more than a case when he 
did appear in it. His presence made 
it for the public an intellectual treat, 
and for what we in England should 
call the Junior Bar a professional edu- 
cation. Laymen and lawyers gathered 
to hear him plead, as they used to gather 
to hear his father and Daniel Webster. 
The best brains of America flock to the 
law, which is, indeed, the intellectual 
profession of the country; but that, ten 
years ago, only made the easy suprem- 





acy of the veteran—perhaps a man of 
well over sixty may fairly be called a 
veteran—all the more wonderful. Up 
to the very last no one approached him 
in legal and constitutional knowledge, 
in versatility, in effectiveness, in the 
arts of pungent cross-examination, in 
the dignity that humor always saves 
from being pompous. Nor was it only 
as the pre-eminent counsel of his gen- 
eration that Mr. Choate made himself 
known to Americans before, in another 
capacity, he made himself known to 
us. He had a reputation as a talker 
and as an after-dinner speaker, wot 
of the Depew order, that was a na- 
tional possession long before the nine- 
ties. The clubs fairly resounded with 
the good things that Choate had or 
should have said. And, _ strangely 
enough, considering his nationality, this 
famous lawyer and bon vivant was also 
a great citizen. He did not, indeed, as 
Mr. Roosevelt has done, make politics 
a career, but nothing of any political 
moment happened in New York, and 
nothing of national moment anywhere, 
upon which Choate’s opinion was not 
eagerly sought for. He was and is a stal- 
wart Republican, and ever ready to do 
service in the cause, service that, as ad- 
mittedly the most intellectual Republi- 
can of them all, only he could render. 
He waged, too, a deathless war with 
Tammany; he was one of the foremost 
in the fight against Boss Tweed; and 
in the great municipal campaign of 
1897 in New York he spoke on the side 
of Reform with a power of savage, 
smiling sarcasm almost terrible to lis- 
ten to. We never had any chance over 
here of learning what Mr. Choate was 
like in attack. Among us he was for 
the most part either the after-dinner 
speaker or the ceremonial orator. We 
saw him rise to his feet with feelings 
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that were never those of Tammany. 
We expected from him, and we always 
received, the easy outpourings of a 
richly stocked mind and a large and 
genial nature, never flat or stale, but 
quick with the play of humorous fancy. 
It was quite another Mr. Choate that 
Tammany knew and will long remem- 
ber, and may learn to know again—a 
Choate all sting and acid, always 
deadly and always polite. 

For a man of sixty-five to transplant 
himself to a new social atmosphere and 
start out on a new career is an ex- 
periment not without its hazard even 
for the adaptability of an American. 
It took Mr. Choate some little while to 
find his feet; but once found, he 
marched with swift security to a posi- 
tion and a popularity unique in diplo- 
matic annals. It made his task not 
easier but harder that success was to 
be achieved in purely social ways, be- 
cause the social ways of England and 
America are so similar that every dis- 
similarity is noticed and commented 
upon at once. But in these halcyon 
days of Anglo-American amity, the 
American Ambassador who makes his 
mark is not the official, the diplomat, 
the representative of the United States, 
but the national guest of England, the 
man; and he makes it best by “going 
everywhere and meeting everyone,” by 
lending himself freely to the infinitely 
varied demands of English hospitality, 
by becoming, in short, Ambassador to 
the people as well as the Court. Not 
that Mr, Choate had not his diplomatic 
successes; he helped to wipe out at 
least two most contentious issues that 
in other times and other hands might 
have led to something more than a 
passing disagreement. But the out- 
standing merit of his Ambassadorship 
The Outlook. 
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was its supreme range of sociability. 
Mr. Choate got to know all classes and 
almost all corners of this country. He 
spent himself ungrudgingly in forward- 
ing many public and philanthropic 
movements, and in the task, which he 
ranked among the first of his official 
duties, of doing all he could to inter- 
pret America to England. Hence his 
numberless appearances as a lecturer 
on American institutions and American 
statesmen, with crisp, popular, compre- 
hensive discourses. There was no oc- 
casion of the slightest Anglo-American 
interest that could not enlist his pres- 
ence and voice, and the genial fresh- 
hess, point, and aptness of his speeches 
made them always the event of the 
evening. He was never heard to re- 
peat himself or make a speech without 
saying something. He had the oratori- 
cal presence as well as the oratorical 
attributes—a fine, massive, lawyer-like 
head set imposingly on a_ stalwart 
frame; a voice of rare clarity and car- 
rying power; gestures that were almost 
a species of eloquence in themselves; 
and an unhesitating flow of compact, 
orderly, colloquial phrases. He had 
read much and seen much, and assimi- 
lated everything that he either read or 
saw. We miss him already, and we 
shall miss him more as time goes on— 
not only those of us who saw some- 
thing of him in private and came in 
contact with his kindliness, the real 
richness of his nature and his unfailing 
zest in life, but the far bigger public 
that knew him mainly as a delightful 
orator and a firm friend of the English 
people. The special characteristic he 
stamped upon his term of service, the 
Choate “touch,” is not again likely to 
be reproduced. 
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The elderly among us have perhaps 
laughed over “Q.’s” “Astonishing His- 
tory of Troy Town.” I say “the el- 
derly” since my experience leads me to 
believe that to be born since 1880 in- 
capacitates for laughter. Tell a young 
man or maiden that such and such a 
book is “amusing” and he or she will 
never read it. They are ashamed of 
laughter. The babies, thank God, still 
chuckle and crow, though even over 
them I fancy I see a pale cast of cul- 
ture stealing. But the young of to-day, 
the fathers and mothers of the babies 
of to-morrow, are the very reverse of 
the employers of Gilbert’s Jester. 
Write what you will, “They don’t 
blame you, as long as you're not 
funny.” The elderly, then, will re- 
member Caleb Trotter, that Sam Weller 
of the waterside, his apothegms and 
his yarns. Among the latter is that of 
Commodore Trounce, the wanderer on 
the face of the earth, who, dying, said 
to his faithful servant “You and me, 
Sam, have a-been like Jan Tresize’s 
geese, never happy unless they be 
where they bain’t.” 

Mr. Quiller Couch has observed his 
geese. I have under my eyes, as I 
write, a proof of it. Sitting in the 
old farmhouse garden I can look over 
into the stackyard, and see the geese 
sitting in the shade of a rick, swelter- 
ing like me, like me no doubt putting 
up a prayer for the much-needed rain. 
Suddenly arises the gander, stretches 
his elbows above his head as one who 
yawns and steps stately as Hardy- 
knute down the meadow to the pond, 
Mutely his family follow: gray moth- 
ers and green goslings after him in 
single file. And just when I am envy- 
ing them and wondering whether I 
have the pluck to fetch a towel from 
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the house, and follow their excellent 
example; just when I think they are 
in the pond, with their absurd sterns 
affronting high heaven, and their beaks 
deep down among the succulent water- 
snails—back they come at a waddle 
again. Single file as before, only this 
time the gander brings up the rear. 
Back they come up the meadow, into 
the yard, and down they lie in the 
shade of the identical rick which they 
left not three minutes ago. Why? who 
can say? They don’t go to eat, that 
I can testify. To drink? Perhaps; 
though, in this weather, if they once 
began, they could not surely leave off 
so soon. Is it because “discipline must 
be respected” that the gander marches 
and countermarches his army? Who 
knows? I only know that he does it 
two or three times every afternoon, 
and I attribute it to the ineradicable 
instinct of Jan Tresize’s geese, to his 
never being happy unless he be where 
he bain’t. 

And men? Well! if the gander sat 
by some of our highroads on a summer 
afternoon, would not he perhaps won- 
der, much as I do? He would see bicy- 
cle, motor-cycle, moto-car fly past him, 
as from some City of Destruction, in 
unending procession: the drivers bowed, 
intent, regardless of everything except 
the road before them, bent only on 
being where they bain’t. And if our 
gander didn’t mind dust, and sat pa- 
tiently till night, back they would come, 
auto-car, motor-bike, bicycle, uglier 
than ever, obsessed with a desire to 
be back again. 

I would not be thought for a moment 
to sneer at those who use mechanical 
means to get quickly to a place where 
they wish to be. A man whose work 
lies in a city is to be praised, not 
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blamed, for rushing from the desk’s 
dead wood to the shade of a living tree, 
and the quicker he can reach it the 
more rest he will have. I would 
rather (it may be prejudice) that he 
used the old-fashioned bicycle, for 
then he is taking exercise, and may 
aspire to the honorable name of pedes- 
trian. 

But if he cannot do so, at least let 
him have an object in his journey, 
other than covering so many miles in 
so few hours, and successfully bilking 
the police. Can it, the gander would 
ask, really rest a man to rush madly 
around from Saturday to Monday, with 
a motor bicycie borborysing beneath 
him? Better, thinks the gander, the 
office stool than such a perch as that. 
But, say motorists, you omit the de- 
light of rushing through the air at 
lightning pace. No doubt I do, never 
having been able to understand it. 
What is pace that we should so desire 
it? The planets travel through space 
at a rate of many miles a minute, but 
it takes them hours to cover a distance 
equal to their own diameter. A snail 
goes faster, or a South-Eastern rail- 
way train. Sixty miles an hour is fast 
for a motor-car, but how about a rifle 
bullet? Pace is relative to size. The 
smaller you are, the faster you 
ean travel. Pace! except as a means 
to an end, I, at least, will have none 
of it. 

“And the dear delightful danger?’ 
say the motorists. Well! I own to be- 
ing afraid of danger, and do not court 
it unnecessarily. One must be very 
young to like danger. Emma's little 
nephews were charmed when their un- 
cle swung them up to the ceiling. I 
am, I hope, more of Mr. Woodhouse’s 
age, and do not like to be swung. 

It is an old complaint, this restless- 
ness of man. Horace, comfortable lit- 
tle plump man that he was, was never- 
theless one of Jan Tresize’s geese, and 
could never be happy in Rome unless 
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he was at Tibur. Ages before Horace 
the eastern tribes that peopled Eu- 
rope, were, I suspect, birds of the 


feather. They came, you say, in 
search of fresh pastures and what not. 
Would they have started had they 
been happy where they were? But 
if they had an object, they may be 
held blameless. The Drakes and Ra- 
leighs expected to find Eldorado. 
What golden city gleams before the 
goggles of the modern record-breaker? 

I know of only one way, and that a 
sadly old-fashioned one, by which to 
be where you bain’t. Rest where you 
are, beatus nimium if it be where you 
always have been, read, dream, culti- 
vez votre jardin. Ariosto found it out 
four hundred years ago. “I have seen 
Italy. That is enough for me. The 
rest of the world I can visit at leisure 
with Ptolemy for guide.” “What a 
day” said Charles Fox “to lie under a 
tree with a book!” “Why with a 
book?” said jesting Sheridan. But 
the answer is obvious. Even Fox, at 
his beloved S. Ann’s Hill, was goose 
enough not to be happy unless he was 
where he wasn’t, and wise enough to 
know how to attain his desire. “Ohne 
Hast, ohne Rast,” is a fine motto, but 
all haste and no rest is worse than all 
play and no work. What, I ask, is the 
object of all this rushing? I sup- 
pose, self-forgetfulness. All the poor 
wretches whom our gander views 
from the hedgerow are fiying from 
themselves. But the worst way I can 
think of to be rid of your ego is to 
make him the only constant factor in 
all the changing scenes of life. The 
country whizzes past, unseen. But 
you sit pent in your motor, your only 
hope of release to puncture a tire, or 
alight to puddle with petro!. You are 
reduced to the state of the actor in 
the old days when the stage might 
never be empty for a second. Scenes 
change behind you, so that the speech 
begun in the market place has to be 
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finished in the ante-room of Charles 

your friend. You, throughout, are the 

same old hero or Scrub the valet. 
When will people learn that not by 

bringing new scenes before old eyes, 
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but by bringing a new eye to old 
scenes, variety is to be attained? 
Not, I suppose, till we have grasped 
the summum bonum of Jan Tresize’s 
geese and Be—where we Bain’t. 
Cecil S. Kent. 
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Among those minor poets who owe a 
tardy resurrection to the critical acu- 
men of Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, not the 


‘least remarkable is Thomas Randolph. 


That he and his work should have so 
long remained in obscurity, whilst the 
ponderous and bloody tragedies of 
many of his contemporaries, with far 
greater claims to oblivion, should have 
survived, is but another instance of the 
malignant ill-luck which dogged his 
steps all the days of his life. A rea- 
son for this neglect is, however, not 
far to seek. Rightly or wrongly, the 
world has a way of taking a man at 
his own valuation, and Randolph has 
himself placed on record the low opin- 
ion he had of his poetical work. In an 
address to the reader, prefixed to his 
fine comedy, The Jéalous Lovers, he 
wrote: 

If I find thee charitable, I acknowl- 
edge myself beholding to thee; if thou 
condemn it of weakness, I cannot be 
angry to see another of my mind. I do 
not aim at the name of a poet. I have 
always admired the free raptures of 
poetry, but it is too unthrifty a sci- 
ence for my fortune, and is crept into 
the number of the seven to undo the 
other six. 


But however little he himself thought 
of his poems, some there were who 
thought a great deal of them; and 
when Milton read the couplet: 


A bowl of wine is wondrous good cheer, 
To make one blithe, buxom, and debo- 
naire, 
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he recognized a gem, which he promptly 
transferred to his “L’Allegro”; nor did 
he ever think it necessary to acknowl- 
edge the debt. 

Thomas Randolph was born at Newn- 
ham near Daventry, in June 1605, and 
was the second son of William Ran- 
dolph of Hammes (now Hamsey) in 
Sussex, sometime steward of Edward 
Lord Zouch. He was a witty, good- 
natured, impecunious fellow, whose 
worst enemies were himself and a pro- 
digious thirst, which, like Gargantua’s, 
came to him by nature. Thus, the 
Muse he most delighted to honor was 
“the reeling goddess with the zoneless 
waist’; and the supreme question of 
his life was how to quench his drought. 
He was fain to leave the solution of 
the problem to his wit, and that was 
never known to fail him when a quart 
of sack was to be won by it. The story 
goes that, whilst a student at Cam- 
bridge, he walked to London for the 
express purpose of seeing Ben Jonson 
and his cronies at their festivities in 
the Devil Tavern. Having exhausted 
his money, he dared no more than peep 
into the room where they were. But 
Jonson, happening to see him, called 
out “John Bo-peep, come in!” He had 
ho sooner entered the room than the un- 
mannerly wags began to rhyme on his 
threadbare scholar’s habit. They also 
told him to order his drink, and if he 
could, to reply to their jests in verse. 
As there were four of them, he in- 
stantly answered— 

































I, John Bo-peep, 
To you four sheep, 

With each one his good fleece 
If that you are willing 
To give me five shilling, 

*Tis fifteen pence a-piece. 


It is said that from this time forward, 
Ben Jonson befriended him, and called 
him one of his sons. _ 

Another instance of the poet’s ready 
wit is related by Henry Oxinden in his 
Common-place Book. On one occasion 
Randolph found himself the butt of a 
company of wits. When at length 
they grew tired of making fun of him, 
one of their number changed the con- 
versation by asking who, in the opinion 
of those present, was the greatest of all 
poets. One said Virgil, another 
Homer, and a third Ovid. When it 
came to Randolph’s turn, he said he 
thought David was greater than all 
these. On being pressed for a reason 
for what they took to be a strange 
choice, he immediately answered: 


From all the ills that I have done, 
Lord, quit me out of hand, 

And make me not a scorne of fools 
That nothing understand. 


Randolph’s reputation as a poet was 
established once for all on the publica- 
tion of “Aristippus” and the “Conceited 
Peddler,” printed together in 1630. 
The former is a witty satire on uni- 
versity education, and incidentally a 
rollicking defence of tippling. Simpli- 
cius, an undergraduate who had fud- 
dled what he was pleased to call his 
brains over the sophistries of the 
schoolmen, comes up to London “on the 
spree,” and there falls in with Aristip- 
pus and other votaries of Bacchus. 
They undertake to convert him from 
the error of his ways. Early on the 
night of his initiation, it is borne in 
upon him that he has had as much as 
is good for him, and he proposes to go 
to bed. “Do you think Nature gave 
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stars to sleep by?’ wittily asks a sea- 
soned toper. Under such able tuition, 
Simplicius soon iearns to appreciate 
“lovely woman, wine, and song” with 
the best of them. The piece is in 
prose interspersed with lyrics, some of 
which have a strangely Gilbertian ring 
about them: 


Mirandula comes, with Proclus and 
Somes, 
And Guido the Carmelit-a 
The nominal schools, and the College 
of Fools 
No longer is my delight-a; 
Hang Brerewood and Carter in Crack- 
enthorp’s garter 
Let Keckerman too bemoan us: 
I’ll be no more beaten for greasy Jack 
Seaton, 
Or conning of Sandersonus. 


The “Conceited Peddler” is a mono- 
logue in which the poet makes some 
shrewd hits at the foibles and “lesser 
vices” of his day. The description of 
the pedlar making up his account 
against the courtier is an excellent 
piece of fooling: 


. . . Item, he owes me first 
For an Imprimis: but what grieves me 
worst, 
A dainty epigram on his spaniel’s tail, 
Cost me an hour, besides five pots of 


ale. 

Item, an anagram on his mistress’ 
name. 

Item, the speech wherewith he courts 
his dame, 


And an old blubber’d scowling elegy 
Upon his master’s dog’s sad exequy. 


The most ambitious of Randolph's ef- 
forts, however, was the Jealous Lovers, 
a blank verse comedy, acted with great 
success before Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria at Cambridge in 1632. The play 
abounds in charming phrases and the 
liveliest sallies of wit: 


Like morning dew, that in a pleasant 
shower, 
Drops pearls into the bosom of a flower. 
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There are, indeed, few more exqui- 
site couplets out of Shakespeare than 
the above, whilst the graveyard scene 
in the last act is a good example of 
Randolph’s more serious manner. 

The scene of the Muses’ Looking-glass, 
his next most important work, lies in 
the Blackfriars Theatre. Bird and 
Mistress Flowerdew, two Puritans 
who supply the theatre with feathers 
and such wares, are discovered talking 
of the abominable wickedness of stage 
plays. Roscius passing by overhears 
them, and undertakes to make them 
change their opinion if they will ac- 
company him to the play which is 
about to be performed. They consent; 
and when they have witnessed the per- 
formance, which he explains to them 
scene by scene, they acknowledge that 
a play may possibly be productive of 
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moral good. The dialogue is full of 
sly humor: 


Bird. Good works are done. 

Mistress Flowerdew. I say no works are 
good; 

Good works are merely 
apocryphai. 


popish and 


When Bird’s conscience pricks him for 
earning his living by ministering to the 
vanities of the ungodly, he eases it 
with the comfortable doctrine: 


’Tis fit that we, which are sincere pro- 
fessors 
Should gain by infidels. 


Randolph died suddenly whilst on a 
visit to his friends the Staffords at 
Blatherwick, in March 1634-35, in his 
thirtieth year, having, as Thomas Ban- 
croft quaintly expresses it, “drunk too 
greedily at the Muse’s spring.” 
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A suggestion for the foundation of 
an American School of Historical Re- 
search in London, on the lines of the 
well-known foreign schools in Rome, 
has recently been brought under the 
notice of those American scholars who 
are specially interested in historical re- 
searches in European archives. The 
matter is now under consideration. 


Vienna is suffering from a plague of 
cheap sensational literature, with the 
natural accompaniments of crime, sui- 
cide and Hooliganism. A curious rem- 
edy is being sougit in the formation of 
a society which is to offer large prizes 
for healthy novels; but it is open to 
doubt whether even the cheapening of 
good books will prove a panacea for 
bad ones. 


A correspondent of The Athenzeum 
writes :— 
“Many people will rejoice in the re- 





vived interest which London is show- 
ing in her literary men by putting up 
tablets and aaming streets in memory 
of them. But surely it was a mistake 
to call a street in the vicinity of West- 
minster Abbey ‘Dean Farrar Street.’ 
The inevitable suggestion will be that 
Farrar was Dean of Westminster. 
Thus we prepare false history for the 
antiquaries of the future.” 


In “A Maid of Japan” Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser, whose experiences as a diplo- 
matist’s wife have given her an inti- 
mate knowledge of Japanese customs 
and modes of thought, sketches the ro- 
mance of a charming little shell-gath- 
erer, the daughter of an unacknow!l- 
edged marriage between an English- 
man of birth and position and an ob- 
scure Japanese girl. The plot is a 
slight one, but vivid descriptions of 
natural scenery enhance its interest, 
and a young samurai fresh from a 
































course at Princeton adds a touch of 
humor with his quaint combination of 
classic English and American slang. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


There is some discontent, as is usual, 
with the recently allotted Civil List 
Pensions in England, but The Academy 
notes with satisfaction that all the 
recipients of the royal bounty owe 
their grants to services rendered by 
themselves or their near relatives to 
either literature or learning. Among 
the living, the most famous of the 
beneficiaries is Dr. James George Fra- 
zer, the author of “The Golden Bough.” 
Among the dead Professor Freeman's 
work is recognized by a grant to Miss 
Helen Freeman and Miss Florence 
Freeman, “jointly and to the survivor 
of them in recognition of the eminence 
of their late father.” 
are not so well 


as a historian 
The other names 
known. 


If no man is a hero to his valet, in 
what light must he present himself to 
his nurse? The question is suggested 
by the announcement that some remi- 
niscences of Alfred de Musset are about 
to be published, from his housekeeper 
and nurse, who is now ninety years of 
age. Mademoiselle Adéle Colin entered 
on her new charge ata somewhat criti- 
eal period in the poet’s history. The 
family had just been broken up owing 
to the marriage of a sister, and for the 
first time in his existence he found 
himself face to face with the necessity 
of earning his daily bread. His health, 
too, was bad. Paul de Musset, in his 
biography of the poet, praises the zeal 
and intelligence of the new nurse, who 
remained at her post till Alfred’s death, 
seven years later, in 1857. 


Few alien strains now entering into 


American life are regarded with 
greater distrust by many observers 


The volume called, 


than the Italians, 
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“The Italian in America” of which 
Mr. Eliot Lord, the special agent for 
social statistics for the Tenth Census, 
Mr. John J. D. Trenorm, chairman of 
the Immigration Committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Trade, and Mr. Sam- 
uel J. Barrows, secretary of the Prison 
Association of New York are joint 
authors, is calculated to relieve some- 
what the more extreme apprehensions 
on this score by its presentation of 
hopeful facts and tendencies. The 
book is published by B. F. Buck & Co. 
of New York and is one of a series 
reviewing the influx of the various 
racial strains and nationalities that 
are making up the composite Ameri- 
can. 


The next three volumes arranged for 
Messrs. Putnam’s “Heroes of the Ref- 
ormation™ series are “The Satirists 
and Satires of the Reformation, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic,” by 
Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, whose “Eng- 
lish Satires and Satirists” in the 
Warwick Library appeared in 1899; 
“John Cuaivin: the Founder of Re- 
formed Protestantism,” by Dr. Willis- 
ton Walker, Professor of Germanic and 
Western Church History at the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Hartford, Conn.; and 
a volume which is to be shared by the 
Rey. Alexander Gordon, Principal of 
the Unitarian Theological College, 
Manchester—who deals with Lelius 
Socinus and his nephew Faustus, “the 
founders of the Unitarian movement’’— 
and Dr. Henry C. Vedder, Professor of 
Church History at the Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, who gives the life of 
Balthasar Hubmaier, the theologian of 
the early Baptists. 


“A Little Garden Calendar’ by Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine is a book which 
boys and girls with out-door tastes and 
even the most limited opportunities 
of watching green things growing will 
find a delight the whole year through. 
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It takes the form of a story of a gar- 
den and of a small boy and girl who, 
with the aid of a Chief Gardener, cul- 
tivated it; and it tells what they did 
and what they saw through each of 
the changing months. Lore of plants 
and their ways, helpful hints about 
planting and cultivating flowers and 
vegetables, and bits of tradition and 
fairy tales relating to plant life are 
blended in a charmingly simple style. 
Mr. Paine’s earlier book “The Little 
Lady” has been described as ‘‘a whole 
year of happiness:” this might be said 
to be a whole year of out-of-door de- 
light. There are numerous _illustra- 
tiens. The Henry Altemus Company. 





Commending to young writers of 
genius the question whether or no it is 
possible to invent a new form of novel, 
The Academy goes on to say: 


During the last ten or fifteen years 
we have had some thousands of cloak- 
and-dagger stories, each bearing the 
closest family resemblance to the oth- 
ers. We have had George Eliot imi- 
tated and repeated in a minor key. 
Dickens has been copied; and if the 
servile followers of Thackeray are 
fewer, that is simply because of the 
difficulty in making even a colorable 
imitation of his style. But it would 
be the greatest mistake in the world 
to imagine that anything like finality 
has been seen. The young novelist 
may take heart of grace and remember 
that human life may be pictured more 
poignantly and more vigorously than 
it ever has been before, when the 
writer arrives with intelligence enough 
to understand the technique of his 
craft as it was practised by the great- 
est English masters of it, and with the 
originality to work out his plan on en- 
tirely new lines. Before, dramatic ef- 
fect was gained by the clash of physi- 
eal strength with physical strength. 
Now, as we are becoming more and 
more intellectual, the novel must be a 
wrestling of spirit with spirit. And 
in regard to romance mere sword-play 
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can now be put aside, probably for 
ever. 


“The Book of the Spiritual Life” by 
the late Lady Dilke, is prefaced by a 
memoir of the author by her husband, 
Sir Charles Dilke. In this memoir, 
which fills about one half of the vol- 
ume, Sir Charles makes clear just how 
much of truth there was in the widely 
prevalent idea that Lady Dilke,—then 
Mrs. Mark Pattison,—and her husband, 
the distinguished scholar, stood for the 
portraits of Dorothea and Casaubon in 
“Middlemarch.” He says that the re- 
ligious ideal of Dorothea Brooke came 
undoubtedly from the diaries and 
manuscripts of Mrs. Pattison, (then 
Emilia Strong) and that Dorothea’s 
defence of her marriage with Casau- 
bon and Casaubon’s account of his 
marriage to Dorothea are given by the 
novelist almost in Mark Pattison’s 
words, but there the matter ends. He 
adds: “The grotesque attempt to find 
a likeness between a mere pedant like 
George Eliot’s Casaubon and a great 
scholar like Mark Pattison, or between 
the somewhat babe-like Dorothea and 
the powerful personality of her sup- 
posed prototype. was never made by 
any one who knew the Rector of Lin- 
ecoln and Mrs. Pattison.” Sir Charles's 
memoir affords intimate glimpses of 
this personality and presents with af- 
fectionate detail the artistic, literary 
and social activities of his subject, and 
her varied spiritual experiences. Fol- 
lowing this memoir, there are six es- 
says or meditations and two short 
stories marked by the fine spiritual 
quality characteristic of Lady Dilke’s 
writing. Among the illustrations are 
three portraits of Lady Dilke, one in 
her girlhood, one from a painting of 
about the period of her first marriage, 
and a third from a photograph taken 
last September. E. P. Dutton & Co. 











